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Vol. XXXV. 


The Rocky Mountain whitefish (Cor- 
egonus williamsoni) is not what you 
game’’ fish, so you will 
have to content yourself in reading this 
sketch without any thrilling descriptions 
of how the big fellow was hooked just 
off such and such a point and fought 
elear to shoal and back before he was 
finally brought to gaff. Fighting big 
game fish makes excellent reading for 
angler, but then, alas! the 
average angler never is able to raise 
enough coin of the realm to partake in 
that kind of sport. 
stricken mortals must needs content our- 
selves with less royal game than tarpon 
Right there is where the 
Rocky Mountain whitefish gets in his 


might eall a 


the average 


and tuna. 


craft. 


The Rocky Mountain whitefish, as his 
name indicates, is a Western produrt. 
being found only in waters of the West. 
and of all places most abundant in 
Lake Pend Oreille, 
Northern Idaho. 
found in great numbers. Lake Pend 
Oreille is an inspiration in itself, and 
there are other fish here. Many a weary 
angler has found relief from all his an- 
gling woes snagging the immense charr 
with which the lake’s 
waters teem. At present, however, it is 
of the plebeian whitefish that T would 


and cut-throat 
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Here the fish are 
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THE FISHING HUTS 
attune my lyre, and sing. You know’ Palm Beach or Los Angeles, or some 
the lyre is an instrument peculiarly other equally favored winter resort, that 


adapted to the angling fraternity, and 
I have often wondered why it was not 
dedicated to fishermen instead of 
Apollo. (A key to the foregoing will 
be furnished upon receipt of sufficient 
postage to pay expenses. ) 

It is in the grim winter season when 
the lordly trout have all emigrated to 











the poor whitefish, which has been de- 
spised all summer, comes to the relief 
of the angler and fisherman. When 
old Boreas sweeps down from the North- 
land and locks the bays and inlets of the 
old lake in his icy embrace (there, con- 
found it, I knew that ‘‘icy embrace’’ 
business would get in somewhere if I 
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THE LADY AND THE KODAK FIBNDS 
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didn’t watch out) that the ubiquitous 
whitefish comes him back from the 
spawning of his lady love in the tribu- 
tary streams, and proceeds to seek sus- 
tenance from the oozy bottoms of the bays 
and inlets. In summer ‘‘Coregonus’”’ 
seeks the middle of the lake where the 
water is many hundreds of feet in depth 
and there remains until late in the fall 
when they reappear in immense schools 
and proceed up the streams to spawn. 
In the streams the fish are protected by 
law, and it is only after their return 
that they may be taken, and then only 
with hook and line. 

For some weeks the fish linger about 
the mouths of the streams and a certain 
number may be taken before the ice 
forms. Indeed, on certain years the ice 
does not form, and then fishing from 
an open boat and in open water is the 
only thing left. But it is when ice forms 
on the bays (the main lake never freezes ) 
that the fishing is at its best. 

Whitefish angling on Lake Pend 
Oreille is quite an industry, the fish hav- 
ing a considerable market value, and 
many people engage in the labor every 
winter. The capture being limited to 
hook and line, many people are required 
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TISHERMAN REMAINS CLOSE TO HIS 
HUT IN COLD WEATHER 


THE 














WINTER FISHERMEN. THE MEN WHO ONLY GO OUT FOR A DAY USUALLY GET ALONG 
WITHOUT ANY COVER. 



































COLD WORK. 


to supply the demand. Many of the ac- 
companying illustrations are from the 
fishing colony on Bottle Bay, one of the 
most favored resorts. Those who make 
a business of fishing take measures to 
protect themselves, as will be noticed by 
the huts seattered over the ice. These 
huts are on sled runners and ean be 
dragged from place to place as the fish 
change feeding grounds. A tiny stove, 
usually manufactured from an empty 


five gallon can, keeps the hut warm and 
the fisherman sits in his snug retreat and 
bids defiance to all the storms that may 
blow. The man who goes out only for a 
day, however, usually gets along without 
any cover. He does not mind a nip of 
the frost spirit (and a nip of other kind 
of spirits, if he is so inelined) so long as 
the fish are biting. 

Now, angling for whitefish is an art, 
and lest you approach his highness in 

















WATCHING THE SPORT. 




















the proper spirit he refuses to have any- 
thing to do with your lures. If you re- 
member it was some time before you ac- 
quired the art of striking at the exact 
psychological moment when the trout 
rose to your fly. Well, in whitefish ang- 
ling you must acquire a ‘‘touch’’ that is 
very sensitive or you will never catch 
one of the fish. The whitefish really does 
not walk up and take a bite at the bait 
like any respectable fish might be sup- 
posed to do; he gently sidles up to the 
bait and sort of feels of it in a cursory 
sort of manner and it is at the exact 
moment when this ‘‘feel’’ comes that 
you are supposed to hook him, for he 
will never oblige you by hooking him- 
self. And I am here to assert that you 
must be educated up to the feel or you 
will never detect it at the further end 
of one hundred feet of line with the 
mereury standing somewhere around 
zero. That is why so many fishermen 
have gone mad and chased around in 
circles biting at themselves, because they 
fished through a hole not ten feet from 
a man that was pulling up a fish every 
time he raised his line while they did 
not get a bite. It is enough to drive a 
man insane, for I have had that same 
experience. 

The tackle is peculiar to the angling 
and has been developed by years of ex- 
perience, and no other has proven satis- 
factory. The hook is a plain snelled one 
of size 8 or 10, about the shank of which 
is wrapped neatly a body of red yarn. 
This is attached to a three-foot mist- 
colored leader, a rather heavy leaden 
sinker attached, and the whole connected 
up with some 200 feet of silk enamel 
line. The whitefish is taken with bait, 
and here, too, he proves himself an epi- 
eure. Nothing seems to suit his appetite 
quite so well as a fat maggot, though 
grub worms, steel wire worms, and even 
fat bacon have been used with success. 
Coregonus is a dainty fish (his eating 
maggots proves that) and his bill of fare 
must be served up to him just right or 
he scorns it. 

The modus operandi is as follows: 
Select a cold day, the colder the better; 
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get an ax and chop an oblong rectangu- 
lar hole through the ice. There is an art 
in cutting this hole properly. You are 
supposed to cut down on one side clear 
through the ice; that will allow the water 
to gurgle up and then every time you 
strike a blow you treat yourself to a 
zero shower bath which makes the be 








LAKE 
AND CUT-THROAT 
OUR 


CHARR (SALVELINUS PARKII) THE 


ABOUNDS IN THESE 
TROUT (SALMO CLARKII) 
PRINCIPAL GAME FISH 


ginning of the day very pleasant. Just 
as you break the last chunk of ice out of 
the hole it is proper to allow the ax to 
slip out of your hands and seek the bot- 
tom in something like 100 feet of water. 
It is an easy task to recover the ax. But 
we shall assume that you have managed 
to get the opening made and are ready 
to angle. Select a fat maggot, give it a 
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gentle squeeze until it bursts and impale 
the mangled remains on your hook, ex- 
ercising particular care to see that the 
point is covered. Opinions differ as to 
whether it is advisable to spit on the 
bait; use your own judgment. Lower 
the baited hook through the opening in 
the ice and pay out line until the hook 
touches bottom. Begin and recover the 
line hand over hand, a foot at a time, 
giving it a series of slight twitches. The 
fish lie usually about fifteen feet from 
the bottom and if your efforts are re- 
warded that fact will be indicated by 
the very slightest pressure on the line, 
so slight in fact that the angler is often 
unaware that a fish has nibbled. The 
whole secret and art of angling for 
whitefish is in knowing when that nibble 
comes. For know ye now, that ‘‘Core- 
gonus’’ takes his food as daintily as a 
maiden’s first kiss (some maidens kiss 
harder than others, so I have been told), 
and it requires nice discernment to know 
A sharp twitch on the 


when to pull. 
line and the fish is hooked through the 
daintiest mouth imaginable, so small and 
tender that care must be exercised or the 


hold will tear out. The fish must be 
landed as rapidly as possible and never 
permitted to get any slack line, or it will 
twist the hook out. 
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It is quite the usual thing for expert 
trout anglers to fish for days for white- 
fish without hooking a single fish, 
though beyond question many fish had 
bitten the hook. Persistent effort, how- 
ever, brings its reward and in time the 
angler learns the feel; then there are 
meaner sports than whitefishing. When 
you finally get your fish up to the hole 
in the ice comes the delicate part of the 
whole performance, for the fish is as 
reluctant to come through that hole as a 
bull calf to shove out of the milking 
corral. 

The one element of excitement in the 
sport is the possibility of hooking a fif- 
teen-pound charr on one of the diminu- 
tive whitefish hooks. The charr stray 
around occasionally looking what they 
might devour and do not disdain the lit- 
tle morsel impaled on the hook. Your 
well-conditioned charr is some scrapper, 
and he who lands a big one with the light 
tackle and through the hole in the ice 
may without egotism subscribe himself 
an angler, and entitled to all the re- 
wards and immunities of such. Usually 
some one in the colony has a gaff handy 
and when the signal is raised that a big 
charr is hooked the man with the gaff 
comes to the rescue, for it were almost 
impossible to get the big fellow through 
the opening in the ice. 


“Heimweh” 


Oh, for a glimpse of the storm-swept sky, 
The roar of the wind and rain! 

I’m stifling in this hospital ward, 
And for sleep I pray in vain. 


I hate the noise of your city-- 
Give me the boom of the sea! 

I hate your stocks and your markets— 
It’s “fisherman’s luck” for me! 


Then carry me back to the old home— 
To the fisher-life, wild and free! 
That my pain may be soothed by the song 


of the surf, 


And my life may ebb with the sea. 


LULA PEABODY. 





THE GREATEST BEAR HUNT EVER 








A gtizzly and black bear hunt that netted thirteen hides and 
which furnished great sport and some thrilling experiences. 








MONT G. JONES 


Leaving the Grand Central station, 
New York, at 10:30 a.m., April 20, 1914, 
on the Mohawk Express for Chicago, on 
the way to Cody, Wyoming, was a party 
of New York sportsmen bound for a 
bear hunt with Jones Brothers and Ma- 
cill, owners of the Majo Ranch (of 
which concern the writer is a partner), 
fifty miles up the South Fork of the 
Shoshone River. They all hoped for a 
grizzly ; if not this king of the American 
hills, at least a brown or black bear. We 
were very fortunate in securing a permit 
to hunt in the Shoshone Game Preserve 
on and around the Table Mountain 
eountry, including the Bob Cat, Hooli- 
han and Hardpan country. The party, 
Arthur McAleenan, Joseph MeAleenan. 
John Murgatroyd and Bob Boyd, with 
their inanimate companions consisting of 
seven rifles, bags and camera supplies, 
finally arrived in Cody on April 23. 
Here they were met by Dr. Bennett 
(whose automobile awaited their pleas- 
ure), Carl Johnson, the author, and 
other friends of a former visit. 

April 24th dawned beautifully, afford- 
ing ideal weather for the trip of fifty 
miles up the valley of the South Fork 
of the Shoshone River, where Jones 
Brothers & Magill’s ranch sits nestled 
in a gap where 12,000-foot cliffs rise on 
all sides. We arrived at the ranch at 
2:30 p. m., and as the sky was wonder- 
fully blue and the day perfect, the party 
spent some time in taking colored pic- 
tures and inspecting the log cabins and 
bath houses that are used in summer for 
guests. Supper call sounded at 6 
o’clock; we sat down to a full table, the 
crowning glory of its viands being fresh 
mountain trout. Afterwards, pipes were 
filled and lighted ; chairs were drawn on 
the porch in front of the office, and 


lounging room, and Joe Jones, Magill, 
Carl Johnson, ‘‘Jonesy’’ (the cook), 
Arthur, the ‘‘habor seal,’’ Cowpuncher 
Bob Bovd of the A. & F. Ranch, New 
York, John Murgatroyd, leading taxi- 
dermist of New York, Joseph MeAleen- 
an, ealled Grandpa of New York, and 
the writer, sat on the porch of the log 
building and told stories of by-gone days 














THE HUNTING PARTY STARTING FROM CODY 
FOR THE RANCH 


until the chill air that comes up in the 
evening, blew down from the mountains 
driving us indoors to the cheery warmth 
of the wood stove. It was, indeed, a 
star-washed Wyoming sky that greeted 
the hunters as they departed for their 
beds. 

Next. morning we awoke in a white 
world. A severe storm was: raging out- 
doors and the thick, heavy, wet snow 
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PACKING HORSES 
START FROM 


AND GETTING READY TO 
THE MAJO RANCH. 


shut out all else but its white self. There 
was nothing to do but wait around until 
weather conditions improved. We arose 
and the savory odors of frying bacon 
and trout, of coffee and flapjacks, 
eaused us to hurry our hasty toilet in 
ice-cold water and rush for the dining 
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room where insults and jeers, threats 
and entreaties are flung at you should 
you fail to pass the ‘‘sand’’ (sugar), 
milk, salt, ‘‘salve’’ (butter) and all 
other table seasonings the instant one or 
all desired them. 

The storm subsided in the afternoon, 
and Arthur had his first ride on saddle 
horse with Bob and Joseph McAleenan. 
guided by Joe Jones, when they took a 
trip up Cabin Creek Cafion. This is a 
wild, beautiful spot, particularly of the 
falls, which have a drop of some 200 
feet and effectually block all further 
progress up the cahon. The mountains, 
rising 12,000 feet, encompass the rocky 
gorge, and the fine trout pools make it 
well worth a visit from the point of 
sport as well as beauty. They returned 
home, and sat around telling stories un- 
til bedtime. 

We had a heavy storm all next day. 
April 26th. The high winds howled and 
whined about the houses and eabins like 
lost souls. That day was spent in read- 
ing, writing and cleaning guns. And 
Arthur swears that Boyd, who sold him 
his outfit, ordered everything small for 
selfish reasons. 

April 27th it was still storming. Great 
quantities of the beautiful is spread 
over the mountains and we fear that our 
bear hunt will be sadly interfered with 
We heard, by telephone from the guides 
in the Bob Cat Camp, who are waiting 
and watching for bear sign, that none 
have been seen by them. Bruin is no 
fool and he will not hasten out of his 
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MeGILL RANCH, SHOWING PORTION OF RANCH HOUSE 











winter quarters until he feels certain the 
storm and the cold have disappeared for 
good. 


The next day the storm let up in the 
afternoon; so we took a short ride, to 
get a picture of a herd of elk seen the 
first night upon arrival at the ranch. 
We failed to see the elk but were com 
pensated with the view of ten deer graz- 
ing on the hillside too far away for a 
photograph. Snow again drove us home 
and the evening was spent as usual 
around the old wood stove listening to 
stories of the old days when cattle was 
king. There seems to be no happy me- 
dium in the nature of a wood stove; it 
is either eighty degrees or freezing. We 
developed our biceps opening and shut- 
ting the door of the house. ‘+ 

After ‘‘lying-up’”’ on account of snow 
at our ranch we decided to make a start 
on May Ist, as the day was a perfectly 
clear one and we had been advised over 
the ’phone by the guides in the mountain 
camp that they had seen a brown bear. 
So that day we ealled all hands at 5 
o’clock, and had breakfast at 5:30. 
Each of the four permanent camps 
placed in the mountains, within the 
game preserve, had been supplied with 
the best of provisions and tents some 
weeks before, which saved the annoy- 
ance of a large pack train. Four horses 
carried all the hunters’ belongings and 
with seven saddle horses our train was 
complete. Arthur rode in the hack, as 


the distance, fifteen miles, was too far 
for one not used to riding. 


Our desti- 
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‘SHORTY” KELLY, THE HORSE WRANGLER 


nation, the T. E. Ranch, Buffalo Bill’s 
home, was reached about 1 o'clock. We 
started our fire and cooked dinner in 
the middle of a large cottonwood grove. 

The guides from the mountain camps 
were Lawrence Nordquist, Ed Holm- 
quist (the other cook), Walter Hope and 
Shorty Kelly, horse wrangler and gen- 
eral helper. Of these Kelly was the 
bright, particular star; distinetly [rish 
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TRAIN LEAVING THE MAJO RANCH FOR THE HUNT. 
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in features and characteristics, even to 
the small turned-up nose. He ran away 
from home in Pennsylvania when 14 
years old; he is now 26 and has worked 
on ranches from Oregon to Old Mexico— 
a rolling stone with never a care or 
thought, known the country over as 
‘*Shorty.”’ 

- After lunch, Arthur, Bob, Lawrence, 
Walter Hope, Holmquist (cook) and the 
writer, representing this wing of the 
party, said good by and started for our 
permanent camp at Hoolihan Creek, 
which runs into the South Fork between 
Hardpan Creek and Bob Cat, with long, 
sloping, grassy hillsides. The head of the 
ereek is cut into rough and high cliffs, 
partly covered with timber. John Mur- 
gatroyd, Joseph McAleenan, Joe Jones, 
Carl Johnson, Ed Jones (‘‘Jonesy,’’ 
cook), and Bert Kelly, started for the 
Bob Cat camp. Joe, Murgatroyd and 
Joseph McAleenan rode ahead into the 
hills, hoping to get a view of some deer 
at close enough range to photograph 
While riding over the many ridges that 
form shoulders of the Roekies, Joe saw 
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a large black bear across on another 
ridge. He was headed over their way, 
so they. whipped up their horses and 
started to head him off. MeAleenan’s 
coat, which lay in front of him on the 
saddle (as the day was very warm), 
dropped off. John Murgatroyd was be- 
hind him and called that he would pick 
it up, so MeAleenan continued on with 
Joe. Upon topping a small rise in the 
land, Joe and MecAleenan nearly ran 
over four deer, but as bear was their 
quarry, MeAleenan had not time to 
photo them. Poor Murgatroyd! Had he 
not stopped to pick up MecAleenan’s coat 
he would have had a fine chance for a 
picture, the one thing he desired most. 
The great-hearted gentleman will cer- 
tainly receive his reward in heaven if 
not on earth for the many kindly sacri- 
fices he makes for the benefit and com- 
fort of others, never thinking of himself 
at all. 

Their chase after the bear was fruit- 
less as the black gentleman was scared 
by the pack train and headed up a small 
ereek, which was impessible to go 
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THE PARTY EATING LUNCH AT THE T. E. RANCH. 
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through with a_ saddle 
horse. So they continued 
their ride towards camp. 
About half a mile from 
their mountain home they 
discovered a large ram 
out against the sky line 
on a jagged peak. They 
rode down the heavily 
timbered ridge and up 
the other side, dismount- 
ing-in the pine woods. 
From there they tried to 
creep up close enough to 
this mountain ranger for 
a picture, but this wise 
old master scented them 
and they had the poor sat- 
isfaction of seeing a white 
speck disappear up among 
the crags that were im- 
possible for the party to 
climb. 

They reached camp on 
Bob Cat away up among 
the lodge pole pines, 8,500 feet alti- 
tude; had a light supper and started 
up on an open ridge, where there was 
a small pinnacle about 800 feet above 
their camp site, and from which they 
could survey the open hillsides for 
several miles for sight of a grizzly; at 
that time of the evening they start to 
travel up and down the ridges. They 
watched there without results until the 
evening light became too dull to see rifle 
sights. The last part of their journey 
to camp was lighted by the moon and as 
the snow lay two feet deep in the for- 
ests, the light was perfect. 

I arrived in the Hoolihan camp with 
my end of the party, and had supper at 
6 o’clock. Boyd, Arthur, Lawrence and 
Walter walked up from camp about 
three-quarters of a mile and about 700 
feet higher than the camp (altitude 
9,000 feet), on an open ridge, where they 
could see for some distance onto other 
open ridges. Walter, hearing a slight 
noise down on the other side of the ridge 
in some timber about 300 yards, whis- 
pered to the others to lie low, that it was 
a bear coming their way. In a few min- 
utes a large black bear appeared at the 











BOB BOYD AND THE BLACK BEAR KILLED BY HIM. 


edge of the timber and stopped; think- 
ing there was no danger, he kept on com- 
ing straight for the hunters, on the same 
slope. When Mr. Bear was within 100 
yards of the party Boyd shot (which 
was decided by the toss of a coin), and 
the bear rolled end over end for about 
100 yards back the way he came up, into 
the snow which was about three feet 
deep. They all went down to see what 
damage the shot had done and found it 
had broken the animal’s back. The gun 
used was a .333 Jeffery’ with spit-ball’ 
They decided to leave the bear till the 
following morning and returned to camp 
about dusk. Boyd was a very much 
pleased man for the first day out, and 
we all decided that there was bear in 
the country. 

On May 2nd Joe and McAleenan were 
up at dawn; after a cup of coffee they 
were off to the same point or lookout as 
the evening before. They watched from 
the crest of a volcanic rock until 8 
o’clock, and as nothing appeared, they 
left for camp. After breakfast they 
were hardly able to walk. The keen air 
and long fast made thee appetites enor- 
mous. As soon as Murgatroyd and Carl 
































BOYD AND WALTER HOPE PACKING IN 


finished their breakfast they took a dif- 
ferent course from that of Joe, on the 
opposite side of camp, and about the 
same distance and same kind of a coun- 
try, but found nothing to attract their 
attention in the way of bear sign, so re- 
turned to camp. 

About ten o’clock the horses were sad- 
dled and they all rode off on the ridges 
to look for bear sign and take pictures; 
deer and mountain sheep were on every 
hillside but the country was too open to 
approach within reasonable distance of 
picture range. They returned to camp 
at 1:30; had lunch and at 3 o’clock start- 
ed out for the same locations as each had 
taken before. Upon the arrival at Joe 
and MecAleenan’s place of watch they 
found that a timber wolf had passed and 
nothing else. They all watched till dark 
without results. Returned to camp and 
sat around the great camp fire talking 
over labor, socialism, hunting and other 
topics until sleep coaxed them into their 
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THE BLACK BEAR KILLED BY BOYD 


Boyd, Arthur MeAleenan, Walter and 
Lawrence at 6 a. m. next morning rode 
back to same place as night before, to 
look for bear, and saw several fresh 
tracks; they brought into camp the bear 
killed by Boyd, and at 8 o’clock ate 
breakfast, and skinned out the hide. 
which measured 6 feet 8 inches by 6 feet. 
The fur was long and glossy and a very 
beautiful trophy. During the day all 
but Walt and Lawrence stayed at camp 
taking pictures. Walter and Lawrence 
while out watching saw an old bear with 
her two cubs, about one mile from camp 
on a long ridge high up close to some 
rim rock. They decided it was too late 
to go to camp and take out Boyd and 
Arthur, so returned to camp with high 
expectations of getting her and captur- 
ing the cubs the following morning, as 
the cubs were too small to do much trav- 
eling. 

Joe’s camp was a lazy one the morning 
of May 3rd, as the occupants did not 
get up till 7 o’clock. After breakfast 














Joe and McAleenan. started off for the 
voleanie rock at the mountain top for 
signs of grizzly tracks. They were not 
successful and decided that the gentle- 
men had not come out yet. Murgatroyd 
and Carl also took up their separate po- 
sitions as before and without success 
Along the ridges and through the forests 
they all wandered all day. About two 
miles from Joe and MeAleenan they 
watched a big ram and in another spot 
one small ram and nine ewes and lambs. 
All day they rode the bare hills and for- 
ests, never seeing the much-looked-for 
bear. Joe wanted MecAleenan to visit 
and watch with him the same place as 
before, but he was too tired, so he and 
Murgatroyd stayed in camp after sup- 
per while Joe and Carl started off to 
view with the glasses the same places 
that each had been to before. Joe was 
not gone ten minutes till he eame back, 
giving the news that a great grizzly was 
approaching on the ridge they had oe- 
eupied before. (This said place is a 
natural bear crossing, so that is the rea- 
son they always selected this particular 
spot for their watchful waiting). Joe 
and MecAleenan started as fast as the 
hills and high altitude would allow, but 
when they came within sight of the cross- 
ing the bear had gone into the timber: 
so, fearing they might give the bear their 
seent and scare him out of that locality, 
they returned to camp, and plans were 
made for the next day. All retired early. 
At the Hoolihan camp, after breakfast 
at 7 o’clock, Arthur McAleenan, Walter 
and the writer, started for the old bear 
and cubs, sighted by Walter on the even- 
ing before. Within an hour’s travel we 
picked up their tracks, leading to high 
cliffs and into a regular pocket at the 
head of a small stream, out of which no 
one would think that any living animal 
that could not fly could get except by 
the way they went in. We tracked the 
bears in and out of timber, upon ridges, 
through open cuts and around large 
boulders in a very rough country, al- 
ways Walter or I in the lead while 
the other stayed back with Arthur, as 
he could not travel very fast and we 
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wanted him to be close by in case we 
should jump the old bear and the cubs. 
This we expected to do any moment, and 
we knew that she would put up a fight. 
So entering the pocket, where we ex- 
pected to find her lying down, we 
tracked her and her cubs to a very 
small and steep opening in a cliff, up 
which she had euffed the cubs, and 
went out into more rough and high 
country, a crossing over a divide into 
what is known as the Table Mountain 
country on the North Fork side of the 
Shoshone. As it was getting late and 
the country being so rough, we decided 
to return to camp. Boyd and Lawrence 
in the meantime had taken a different 
route on open ridges and through for- 
ests, but saw nothing of bear. That even- 
ing the supper table was cleaned as we 
all came into camp tired and hungry. 





LAWRENCE MEASUR 
ING BLACK BEAR HIDE AT HOOLI- 


BOYD, WALTER AND 


HAN CAMP. 

Three o’clock on the morning of May 
4th saw Joe and McAleenan up and 
dressing and our star-washed Wyoming 
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sky was overhead; and such a sky !—the 
stars blinking and bright, free from the 
taint of a city’s smoke, hung in millions 
above them. The still, frosty air and the 
fragrance of frying bacon and the aroma 
of coffee, with the able inducement of 
water from the pail where a coating of 
ice rested, hurried them to their morn- 
ing meal. Murgatroyd still had the la- 
bor and socialist bee in his bonnet. It’s 
surprising what a mass of stuff Murga- 
troyd has formed into ideas for the pub- 
lie good. Earth would be heaven if 
John’s theories were workable. Small 
matters like ambition, willingness to la- 
bor and thrift are the only things hu- 
manity in general need to overcome to 
make one happy. Through the darkness 
of coming dawn, Joe and McAleenan 











JOHN MURGATROYD AND CARL JOHNSON, 
EATING AFTER AN EARLY WATCH. 


slipped and stumbled up the ridges and 
through the woods. Daylight was just 
coming over the mountains as they 
reached a clearing about three-quarters 
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of a mile from the voleanie rock used 
for watching. A fair view from this 
point showed that Mr. Grizzly was there 
ahead of them, for as they watched he 
came back over the pass in his early 
morning searches for food. No criminal 
ever used more precaution than did this 
old man. He finally started to come 
down the ridge in Joe’s direction, but 
he only came about twenty-five feet, 
stopped, whirled around and started on 
a mad gallop up the ridge in the op- 
posite direction until out of sight over 
the mountain side. They continued on 
their way to the watching grounds and 
stayed there till 9 o’clock, returning for 
breakfast. They took a lunch and 
roamed over the ridges; many deer and 
fifteen mountain sheep were in view 
most of the afternoon. They returned 
to camp at 5 o’clock, had supper and 
started their long climb to the same 
watching place, and sat around till night 
settled down, coming home by moonlight. 

Murgatroyd and Carl spent most of 
their time through the day watching 
their side of the country and taking pic- 
tures in turn; saw a good many tracks 
the grizzlies had made up and down the 
different ridges. 

I moved my end of the party to the 
Ilardpan permanent camp, five miles 
farther north, at an elevation of 8,500 
feet, in a little more open country and 
among long, bare ridges, and at the pass 
going from the South Fork to the North 
Fork by way of Table Mountain, in or- 
der to give the Hoolihan camp a little 
rest after the shooting a few days previ- 
ous. We arrived at camp at noon and 
ate lunch. Walter and Lawrence took 
different directions while McAleenan 
and Boyd strolled upon the ridges to 
look for sign and get a general lay of 
the surroundings, all returning to camp 
at 6 o’clock for supper with expectations 
of landing a grizzly in this vicinity. 

May 5th.—Joe’s camp was lazy this 
morning, breakfasting at 7 o’clock. Joe 
and McAleenan took a walk to their 
watching ground and found that nothing 
had crossed in the night but coyotes, so 
returned to camp, saddled up their horses 

















and started off on a picture-taking trip. 
The weather changed in the afternoon 
and the clouds hung heavy over the 
mountains. Murgatroyd and Carl had 
the same experience as Joe, seeing plen- 
ty of sign around their pass but every- 
thing had gone back to the timber for 
the day. 

The theory of all who have hunted 
bears is that they feed but lightly after 
their long sleep. Their stomachs are 
shriveled up and must be distended to 
normal size by degrees. Up to date, this 
theory has been borne out by the actions 
of the bear. The weather is getting 
colder, and Joe and McAleenan reached 
their watching place at 3 in the after- 
noon. The wind blew a gale and was 
piercing cold. Snow flurry after flurry 
swept across the bald face of the moun- 
tain. Three hours of this was enough 
for them, and at six o’clock they started 
for camp in the midst of a blinding 
snowstorm, arriving chilled to the bone. 
A hot supper with coffee strong enough 
to make a jackrabbit sit up and fight a 
grizzly bear, set them right. 

Our camp was up early. We break. 
fasted at 6 o’clock, after which Law- 
rence and Boyd saddled up and started 
for the top of the divide that looks over 
onto the Table Mountain country, which 
divide is about two miles from the camp 
at an elevation of 9,300 feet. It was 
easy going as we took up a long, sloping 
ridge clear to the top, but our progress 
Was stopped on account of about three 
feet of ‘snow; so we stayed on the same 
side on which the camp was, on the open 
ridges, and ran across one bear track: 
that showed us that the bears were just 
coming out in that location. In the mean- 
time Walter, the good-natured old top 
who is always jolly and ready for sport 
at any minute, especially if there should 
be a horse race planned, walked two and 
a half miles above camp, into the head 
of the creak, to what is known as Hard- 
pan Basin; he encountered about a foot 
of snow, and in climbing around some 
rim rocks on the lower side, which were 
about twenty feet high, he heard some- 
thing that sounded like the growl of a 
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bear, and in looking up could not distin- 
guish anything; so decided that he had 
better take precaution, as he was in a 
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very bad position to get out of the way 
if anything like a grizzly charged. Get- 
ting into action and listening for a cou- 
ple minutes, which seemed like two hours 
to him, he heard the gruff sound again 
right above him, and looking up the side 
of the cliff, he saw in a tree about half 
way up, acub. The old bear was stand- 
ing right on the brink of the cliff, look 
ing over at him, so, deciding that he 
wanted Arthur to get the shot, he let 
her go till the following morning, when 
he and Arthur would come back and 
take up her track, and returned to camp. 

On May 6th after breakfast, Joe and 
MeAleenan had a look at their watching 
place and found that nothing apart from 
the coyotes had been around. On their 


way up they noticed the tracks of a big 
grizzly paralleling theirs along the side 
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JOHN MURGATROYD ON OLD HARRY 

of a creek, they supposing it to be the 
same one seen on the 4th. They knew 
he was a cunning old ‘‘sport’’ and would 
take some hard hunting to get. 

Carl and Murgatroyd stayed in camp 
this day. John kept busy at camp skin- 
ning out birds and rabbits shot for him 
by ‘‘Jonesy.’’ When Joe and McAleen- 
an returned to camp they were greeted 
by Magill and the writer. Magill thought 
it would be a fine thing to give us a 
visit and freshen all up with new sto- 
ries by the camp fire. A big bag of 
mail awaited them. Carl and Murga- 
troyd are planning on going over to the 
Hoolihan eamp the following day, which 
was left by the writer and his party, 
as there had not been any one there 
for a couple of days, and try their luck 
for the old black bear and her two cubs, 
that were tracked by Walter and Ar- 
thur MecAleenan on the 3rd. 

Walter and Boyd went up to the ba- 
sin to pick up the track of the old bear 
and cub that Walter saw the day before. 
In getting to the place the old bear and 
cub had deserted, a storm hit them and 
they had to return to camp. 

The night turned out beautifully. The 
great, silver moon hung high in the heav- 
ens and well deserved her title, ‘‘ Queen 
of the Night.’’ As it had been a perfect 
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day in the Bob Cat camp and clearing 
off at the Hardpan camp, this glorious 
night allowed all in both camps to dis- 
pense with the closing of the tent flaps. 
For the first time this year we heard 
the coyotes call. Far up on the moun- 
tain flanks, they sat and barked their 
shrill tremolo at our dying campfire. 
First one, then another ; then all together 
in chorus they yelped while the stars 
hung in majestic constellation over the 
mountain peaks above us. We dozed off 
with that weird, wild coyote cry ever 
coming nearer as the embers flickered 
and died—and another campfire passed 
into memory. 

On May 7th all arose early and break- 
fasted, as I was in a hurry to get away, 
being laden with messages and mail from 
home for Arthur and Bob. I was anx- 











AT HARD- 


BOB BOYD, ON 


CLEAN-UP DAY, 
PAN CAMP. 


ious to see how camp was coming along 
after our absence, for I had high ex- 
pectations of landing a bear at Hardpan 
camp within a few days. Joe, Magill 
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and MeAleennan saddled up and started 
for a ride on the ridges to take pictures 
and bid good-bye to Carl and Murga- 
troyd, who were going to the Hoolihan 
eamp. After Joe and his friends were 
on the heights of a high ridge, they dis- 
mounted and going out on a small cliff 
they ‘‘spotted’’ five big rams feeding 
and undisturbed; and in looking over 
other parts of the country Joe discovered 
with his glasses two more rams away up 
the scarred and buttressed walls of the 
mountain peak. Then, mounting their 
horses, they returned to camp, which in 
this instance was evidenced by three 
fine, large tents on a ridge at the foot 
of which ran a purring mountain stream 
singing and brawling on its way to the 
Shoshone river. The melting snow and 
soft earth at this time of year have 
changed its pure waters into a muddy. 
turbulent stream. All afternoon they 
basked in the sunlight and towards 
evening Joe insisted upon visiting the 
‘‘watching’’ pass with the hope that 
some mentally deficient bear might 
visit it. That evening they discussed 
plans for the morrow and decided to 
move a small side camp up near the 
old watching place on another small 
stream that runs into the Bob Cat 
Creek, as the old grizzly was getting 
on their nerves; they had seen his 
tracks moving to and fro in this loeal- 
ity but all the time he was playing very 
eunning and staying out of sight. 

On May 8th there was nothing to do 
but wait in Joe’s camp. They have 
only to wait ‘‘Shorty’s’’ arrival to 
move their forces into the enemy’s coun- 
try and take up guerilla warfare away 
up the high ridges. Joe and ‘‘Jonesy’’ 
the cook, departed to look at the watch- 
ing place that Carl and Murgatroyd 
had left for better country, the Hooli- 
han camp, and Magill and MecAleenan 
stayed in camp. Finally the arrival of 
Joe and ‘‘Jonesy’’ disturbed their 
thread of thought. Breathlessly they 
announced that three bears had been on 
the pass, that Murgatroyd had been 
watching. That was just Murgatroyd’s 
luck. He left about the time the bear 
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arrived. So McAleenan was invited to 
go with Joe to the spot where they saw 
the game, and it seemed the god of luck 








JOE JONES, READING, AT BOB CAT CAMP 


had perched upon his rifle barrel. So 
tonight they are going to John’s stamp- 
ing ground and hope to get one of the 
three bears who are using it as a break- 


fast, dinner and supper location. Sup- 
per over at 5 o’clock, they started up 
the ridge at the south side of camp. 
After a nasty climb of some forty-five 
minutes they arrived at a shooting blind 
arranged by Carl and John, made of 
pine needles and boughs. A rifle hole 
left in the bottom of the blind con- 
trolled the whole ridge and across a 
small valley upon another hillside. 
There they watched until long after the 
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JOE JONES AND JOSEPH McALEENAN 


sights became dim and indistinct, stay- 
ing there until the full moon rode high 
in the heavens and her light guided 
them into camp where they arrived at 
8:20. They sat around the cook tent un- 
til 10 o’elock, Joe Magill telling stories, 
some founded upon truth and some on 
the purest fiction. ‘‘Shorty’’ arrived 
from the Hoolihan camp stating that 
John was so tired after his walk from 
the Bob Cat Camp to Hoolihan that he 
ate but little supper and retired to bed 
with orders not to be called. His trip 
was long and rough; deep cafions had 
to be descended and ascended. The coun- 
try was too rough to bring a saddle 
horse over and when that is the case 
look out, for it is no boulevard for an 
Eastern man. 

From the Hardpan camp Boyd and 
Lawrence tried their Iuck back on Ta- 
ble mountain and made three miles far- 
ther back than before, as the snow is 
going off very fast; but all they saw 
was two good-sized bear tracks. Walter 
and Arthur took. a ride west of camp 


AND THE GRIZZLY 
KILLED AFTER DARK AT BOB CAT CAMP. 
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about four miles on open 
ridges, and away up on 
the rim of a high peak 
they saw eleven head of 
mountain sheep. On their 
return they met four big 
rams within thirty yards. 
Within about a mile of 
camp they came across a 
good-sized grizzly track 
in about two feet of snow. 
From all indications the 
bears are now coming out 
into more open country, 
so it is about time for 
some one of the hunters 
to get busy. All this 
time I had been riding 
different places in all the 
camps and country, to 
find any signs of fresh 
tracks, and looking after 
the needs of everyone. 
The following morning 
Joe called to McAleenan 
that the old grizzly friend 
was out on the ridge they 
had been watching from. It took but 
little time for him to get out of his 
sleeping bag and into his clothes. They 
hurried to the ridge, only to find out 
that their bear had gone just at day- 
light. Back to camp for breakfast 
they came. After the meal was over 
they started to pack the tepee, sleep- 
ing bags and some food; they intend 
to camp on the grizzly’s trail until 
they get him. He seems to be a mon- 
ster bear, but as they are all monsters 
until killed we will say but little 
about his size until they get him. The 
pack horses’ arrived at their camp 
ground among the peaks at 1:30 in the 
afternoon. They pitched their tent and 
said good-bye to ‘‘Shorty’’ and 
‘‘Jonesy.’’ They proceeded back to 
camp and Joe and McAleenan took up 
their watch at the next likely spot for 
‘*notting’’ the bear when he appeared. 
They are sitting now on top of a cliff 
behind some voleanie rock hoping to be 
successful before dark. Upon close in- 
spection with a glass they could easily 
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make out his tracks, where he had been 
wandering around in the loose dirt on 
top of the ridge and on the hillside 
turning over rocks. So it shows he is 
starting to rustle for something to eat. 
From 4 o’clock till 7:20 nothing hap- 
pened apart from the rock squirrels’ 
and birds’ curiosity. Things began to 
happen at this point. An old brown bear 
waddled out of the lodge-pole pine for- 
est, sat down and looked up their way, 
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struck him it seemed to raise him off 
the ground, sending him down the ridge. 
Joe came down the ridge on the run as 
he was watching another place. They 
both hustled down the ridge and reached 
the place where he fell and found a 
small quantity of bone. Then they 
hustled down the ridge, as the twilight 
was fast deepening into night. At the 
base of an old brown pine lay their 
bear, quite dead. Joe hauled him out 
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A MAP OF THE HUNTING COUNTRY. 


The party hunted from Bob Cat Creek to Green Creek. Most of the bears were seen on Hardpan 
Creek. Two grizzlies and one brown bear were killed on Bob Cat Creek. One black and four brown 
bears were killed on Hoolihan Creek. Three grizzlies and one brown were kiiled on Hardpan, while 
one grizzly was taken on Table Mountain. 





but saw nothing, as the two hunters 
were behind a great wall of glacier rock 
about 125 yards away. As the bear 
started to walk towards them, McAlee- 
nan put the sights on him, pulled the 
trigger—and over rolled the bear amid 
a cloud of dust and stones as the heavy 
404 Jeffries tore through him. He 
rolled and kicked around, mortally hurt, 
and, thinking to put him out of misery, 
McAleenan fired again. As the bullet 


and started to skin him, when Me- 
Aleenan suggested that they wait until 
morning, as it was quite dark (time, 
10 minutes to 8 o’clock). They started 
up the creek, talking about their hard 
luck in not getting a shot at the grizzly 
bear. Their conversation was quite 
loud and the ridge was steep; McAleen- 
an was behind (not yet accustomed to the 
high altitude of 9,200 feet), Joe just 
reached the top of the ridge, when Mc- 
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Aleenan heard him call out: ‘‘Here’s the 
grizzly!’’ Then another call: ‘‘He is 
charging us—look out!’’ MecAleenan was 
about eight feet behind Joe, when, with 
rare judgment and pluck Joe pulled 
down on the charging bear, knocking him 
completely around with: the impact of 
the heavy 9-5 Mannlicher. As the bear 
arose, McAleenan got a shot at him, run- 
ning, or, rather dragging, his carcass 
down hill. This shot knocked him down 
again. They followed to the pines, but 
discretion cautioned them to wait till 
morning. The shooting was done in the 
darkness and the god of luck together 
with the closeness of the bear saved 
them. Had it not been for Joe’s steadi- 
ness and courage in standing his ground 
MeAleenan felt that he might now be 
playing a harp (and says he rather dis- 
likes the idea of wielding a shovel in 
eternity). The distance from where they 
stood to the spot where Joe knocked the 
grizzly down was just twenty feet. From 
where MecAleenan’s shell was ejected 
and lay to the second place of his bear- 
ship’s knockdown was just thirty feet. 
The grizzly looked a monster as he 
towered upon the skyline in the dark- 
ness. To-morrow will tell his size and 
weight. They started for their lying-out 
camp, a mile away over the ridges, and 
MecAleenan stated that a friendship 
which existed between he and Joe since 


last year was cemented by the loyalty 
and courage shown by Joe in the bright 
face of danger. They retired early; but 
sleep did not come readily, as their 
minds were filled with questions that 
could only be answered on the morrow 

Carl and Murgatroyd, at the Hooli- 
han camp, kept up their watchful wait- 
ing. upon open ridges and _ by-walks 
through the forests and taking pictures 
of deer and mountain sheep upon the 
cliffs, but saw no bear sign to date. 

At the Hardpan camp Walter, Boyd 
and Arthur McAleenan started early to 
visit Murgatroyd and Carl, upon hear- 
ing from me that they had been in the 
Hoolihan camp a couple of days, and to 
learn what luck they had had. They 
covered about three and a half miles 
over open ridges, down into forest val- 
levs—no small walk considering the ups 
and downs of the hills they had to 
make in going across country. Upon 
arrival, they found that Murgatroyd 
and Carl had nothing to show for their 
hunting so far, and very poor pros- 
pects, and had seen nothing of the old 
bear and eubs that were left by my 
party. So, bidding them good-bye, they 
returned to camp about 6 o’clock, while 
[I went to the ranch for the mail and 
to send telegrams to the hunters’ homes 
advising that everything was going fine. 

(To be continued.) 








I bought a fine, new bird dog, 
A nice, brown, curly-furred dog, 
And not at all a cur dog, 

(So his owner testified. ) 


“‘He’s fleeter than a hare, sir, 
He’ll face a grizzly bear, sir, 
And trace him to his lair, sir,’ 

In praise his owner cried. 








The Bird Dog 


I took him on a shoot then, 
And sent him for a coot, when 
He ate it, the galoot! Then 

I sought the man who lied. 


“Here, take back your absurd dog, 

He’s not at all a bird dog!” 

“Oh, yes, sir! he’s a burred dog, 
Sure the burrs are in his hide!’ 


E. B, COOK. 
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LARGE AND SMALL BORES IN 


The 16-gauge has for many years 
been a favorite with a class of sports- 
men who may be considered econserva- 
tives. It is the largest of those guns 
termed small-bores. At a time when the 
20-gauge found few purchasers and 
scant consideration from the manufac- 
turer, nearly all our prominent gun- 
makers turned out a 16-bore along with 
their 12s and 10s. In every ballistic 
property, breech pressure, velocity, pat- 
tern and power, the 16 is such a near 
approach to the 12 that every radical. 
all those desirous of making a marked 
change of bore and ammunition, has 
hurdled it, passing directly from the 
12-bore to the 20. 

At the present time the 16 is used 
extensively, but not by people who con- 
sider it necessary to mention the fact. 
The 16-bore is an accepted and standard 
gauge. Everybody knows that it is a 
good gun, that it will do everything 
which can be accomplished with a small- 
er bore and much which comes within 
the special province of the 12; still it 
is not the fashion; nobody can receive 
any special credit for shooting it; its 
owner cannot boast that he is shooting 
a 16 by way of giving the game a 
chance, as he might with a 20 or 28. 
The wielder of a 16-gauge as a rule 
just says. nothing and saws wood. He 
may get credit for being a mighty good 
shot or be considered a very indifferent 
one, but his gun will not be accounted 
a factor in the matter one way or the 
other—no 16-gauge is ever mentioned as 
a logical excuse for a poor performance. 

Now, like the Kentuckian’s whiskey, 
I consider every kind of a gun a good 
one, some better than others, especially 
for a particular purpose. Remains then 
to decide what especial use we have for 
a gun, and whether we want a weapon 





SHOTGUNS 


THE 16-GAUGE 


CHARLES ASKINS 





for a particular purpose or for general 
use. For trap shooting under present- 
day conditions, it is pretty well estab- 
lished that no other gun equals a 12. 
bore. And if one arm is to be used for 
every description of shooting from the 
wild fowl and trap to quail, a majority 
of marksmen would stand solidly baek 
of the 12-bore. Nevertheless, the 10 is 
a more powerful weapon than the 12; 
it will excel the latter when it is a ques- 
tion of heavily-feathered sea-duck, for 
long-range* pass shooting, for battery 
service; but for field or woodlands the 
big gun is overweight. Likewise, many 
prefer a lighter arm than the standard 
12 for birds of quick and artful flight 
movements, birds which are at the same 
time generally shot at rather short 
range. 

In truth, the most cleverly-designed - 
all-round shotgun must show weakness 
somewhere; for some kinds of game it 
must be over-powerful, for other game 
lacking in power—now it will be over- 
weight and overcharged, and again wil! 
lack weight and cartridge strength. I 
should, therefore, prefer a number of 
guns, built each for a particular service, 
to any one gun forced to perform ev- 
ery service—more plainly, I don’t be- 
lieve in an all-round gun. ‘The partie- 
ular field of the 16-gauge is in every 
variety of upland game. In this field, 
all things considered, it is not to be ex- 
celled. 

It has long been thought that 1 ounce 
of shot is an ideal charge for field and 
cover shooting. Many who are wedded 
to a 12-bore prefer reducing the load to 
that amount. Shooters of English driv- 
en game, who seem to be strongly preju- 
diced in favor of lightweight 12s, load 
them with either 1 ounce or 1 1/16 
ounces of shot—some who do not care 
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to wield a gun of over six pounds re- 
duce the shot charge for driven part- 
ridges to .15/16-ounee. American sports- 
men have not gone to extremes in a 
preference for featherweight 12-bores, 
yet many guns of this gauge, weighing 
under seven pounds, see service, and 
there is hardly a doubt but comfort and 
freedom from recoil demands less than 
the standard 148 ounces of shot in a 
weapon of less than 634 pounds. In 
fact, unless the powder charge is re- 
duced, giving an illy-balanced load, I 
think that not over an ounce of shot 
should be fired from any six-pound gun. 
Suppose we admit now, just as a basis 
for some kind of conclusion, that an 


ounce of shot and 234 drams of pow- 
der, but a 20-bore so loaded has a breech 
pressure exceeding four tons. Manu- 
facturers of firearms “consider such 
pressure dangerous except in heavy 
arms built with this charge in view— 
nor will the ammunition houses risk 
placing such a cartridge on the open 
market. Furthermore, while 3 drams 
of powder or 234 drams of powder and 
an ounce of shot gives very high ve- 
locity with its attendant power in 20- 
gauge, yet, since the shot column is too 
long, friction too great, this velocity 
varies greatly, accompanied by like va- 
riations in breech pressure and irregu- 
lar, scattering patterns. Either the shot 

















TWELVE AND 16-GAUGE WINCHESTERS, SHOWING DIFFERENCE IN SIZE; 12-GAUGE TRAP 
GUN, 32-INCH BARREL, WEIGHT, & LBS.; 16-GAUGE FIELD GUN, 26-INCH 
BARREL, WEIGHT, 6% LBS. 


ounce of shot is enough for such game 
as quail, partridges, chickens, wood- 
cock, snipe and all shore birds, and that 
614 pounds are enough weight to carry 
day after day; then what kind of gun, 
at the weight, will use the charge most 
effectively ? 

My opinion is that a 16-bore will do 
greater execution with an ounce of shot 
than any other gun. 

A 12-bore loaded with 3 drams of 
powder or 234 drams of powder and an 
ounce of shot is a good gun; I have 
shot the three-dram charge on ducks 
and did very fair work with it. More- 
over, the ounce of lead has been shot 
- from 20-bores, and there are men a- 
plenty who advocate it—English 20s 
are. often regulated especially for an 


charge is excessive for the gun or we 
have no nitro powder grained and regu- 
lated particularly for these heavy loads 
in a 20-bore. For guns as small .as a 
20, an ounce of shot with a proportion- 
ate amount of powder is not at this 
time a practical load. 

On the other hand, a 12-bore with an 
ounce of shot will shoot uniformly, even 
pressures and fair patterns, but as com- 
pared with the same quantity of ammu- 
nition in a smaller gauge, velocity and 
power fall off woefully. Indeed it may 
be accepted as simple truth that, within 
reason, the smaller the gauge the greater 
the power developed by a given amount 
of ammunition. With certain brands of 
powder, 3 drams gives us a velocity of 
1,140 feet over a 20-yard course when 
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shot from a 20-gauge as compared with 
1,000 feet when shot from a 12; but 
the breech pressure in the smaller gun 
runs in some instances to nearly six 
tons, while in the big bore it is about 
half of that. The load is not adapted 
to either the 12 or the 20, as we see, 
falling off in velocity with one and do- 
ing worse things in the other. 

There is one gun, however, to which 
the three-dram, one-ounce load is per- 
fectly fitted; the 16-gauge. The tests I 
have had made showed that with 3 drams 
of powder and 1 ounce of shot, the 16 
gave velocities ranging from 1,110 to 
1,125 feet, this with an average pres- 
sure under four tons and uniformly ex- 
cellent patterns. In every respect, 
breech pressure, uniformity, high ve- 
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also classify the gun according to the 
shell it was chambered for and the 
charge it shot. My notion is that it is 
quite a mistake to buy guns without 
knowing the length of shell for which 
they are chambered, or to shoot any 
other shell in a gun except one that 
exactly fitted the chamber-length. 

Guns of seven pounds and under 
should shoot standard factory ammuni- 
tion or a like charge, 214. or 234 drams 
of powder and 1 ounce of shot, in a 
2 9/16-inch shell. Guns above seven 
pounds, wild fowl and trap guns. 
should be charnbered for a 3-inch shell 
carrying 234 to 3% drams of powder 
and 1 ounce of shot or possibly a trifle 
more where the gun patterned well with 
the extra load. I am basing my con- 














ILLUSTRATING 16- 


locity and evenness of pattern, this 
load seemed perfectly designed for a 16- 
gauge. I am aware that this is a heav- 
ier charge than ammunition firms carry, 
but there is no apparent reason why 
they should not furnish it other than 
a lack of demand or because the charge 
is too great for the average 16-bore 
which is of light weight. 

The-16 is the first of the small guns 
which might be subdivided, after the 
English fashion, into trap or wild fowl 
yuns and game guns—the English term 
game gun is synonymous with our up- 
land gun. , 

Having a partiality, as I have many 
times made known, for rather heavy 
arms with long barrels, I should place 
the weight dividing these classes of 16- 
bores at seven pounds. Many would 
place it at 614 or 634 pounds. I should 


AND 10-GAUGE ITHACA GUNS, SHOWING COMPARATIVE SIZE. 


clusions regarding the 16 chiefly on 
personal experience, never having been 
without one or more arms of this gauge 
for twenty years. 

I now own a 16-gauge built especially 
for trap and duck shooting. As it is 
merely one of its type, I conclude it 
might be worth while to describe it and 
make a brief mention of its work. This 
gun weighs nearly eight pounds, has 32- 
inch barrels fitted to a 12-gauge frame 
and is chambered for a 3-inch shell. 
The normal load is 3 drams of powder 
and 1 ounce of shot, but I have tested it 
with that amount of powder and 1% 
ounces of shot. 

Curiously enough, perhaps, this is one 
of the guns which seems to shoot the 
closer the more powder is placed in the 
shell. With 234 drams of powder in a 
3-inch shell it makes a good pattern, 
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but with 3 drams the pattern is extra- 
ordinarily close; and, so far as my tests 
proved, the densest pattern was made 
with 3144 drams of powder and 1 ounce 
of shot. With 21% drams in the stand- 
ard length of shell, 2 9/16-inch, the 
gun is a failure, falling well below the 
average 16 in all respects. 

Just why this gun does its best work 
with a charge of such high velocity that 
theoretically the pattern should be bad- 
ly seattered is something that I cannot 
logically explain. Probably the manu- 
facturer could, but he hasn’t taken 
pains to make the matter plain to me. 
It is a well known fact that one gun 
will make its closest pattern with a 
viven amount of shot when the missiles 
are driven at a velocity of 950 feet, 
another when they are sent at 1,000 
feet; the English fix the maximum ve- 
locity at 1,050 feet, but some few guns 
will show improved patterns at still 
higher velocities. Probably a man could 
not formulate a theory that would fit 
and explain the action of these ‘‘high- 
velocity’’ guns unless he was perfect- 
ly aequainted with their internal meas- 
urements from shell chamber to muzzle. 
This gum in question is bored something 
after the style of English ‘‘brass-case’’ 
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the closest-shooting tube of any gauge 
that I have ever seen. 

The gun was intended to handle 114% 
ounces of shot if desired, but I found it 
useless to inerease the shot above 1 
ounece—the pattern was not more dense 
with the extra quantity of shot, was 
more uneven, and apparently recoil and 
pressures were unduly accentuated. 
The three-dram load, as proved by tests 
at the powder factory, gave an average 
velocity of better than 1,100 feet, with 
a breech pressure perfectly normal and 
quite safe in any good gun above seven 
pounds weight. 

The ballistics of this gun compare 
very favorably with the average 12- 
bore, not a 12-bore pigeon gun, how- 
ever. lHlere are the figures: 12-gauge, 
load 3 drams, 114 ounces; velocity, 975 
feet; pattern with 71% shot, 270; strik- 
ing energy, 1,143 foot-pounds. 16-gauge 
special gun, load 314 drams 1 ounce; 
714 pattern, 272; striking energy, 1,331 
foot-pounds. ‘The striking energy or 
power of the amount of shot which 
struck within the 30-inch cirele would 
be slightly more favorable to the 16. 

IIere we have an example of what 
ean be done with a 16-gauge when a 
special effort is made to develop its 














SAME GUNS AS SHOWN IN PRECEDING ILLUSTRATION, TOP 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A 


DUCK GUN AND A QUAIL 


VIEW. IN THIS PICTURE THE 


GUN CAN 


BE READILY SEEN 


guns, that is, a trifle larger in bore than 
the average weapon of its gauge, and I 
have found it well to use wads one size 
larger than the bore. 

This ‘‘giant 16,’’ as the maker ealled 
it, came from the factory with an aver- 
age pattern record of 74% for the right 
barrel and 82% for the left; my own 
tests gave an average pattern for the 
right barrel of 72% and the left 80%, 
using 3 drams of powder and 1 ounce 
of shot, 7s and 6s. The left barrel is 


possibilities. The weight of the gun, 
however, limits it to the trap, to water- 
fowl and such birds as may be shot from 
a stand. At duck, doves, snipe, shore 
birds or trapped pigeons I should have 
no hesitation in using it in competition 
with a 12-bore; yet, a 12-gauge of simi- 
lar weight, charged to the limit with 
powder and shot, can be made a more 
powerful weapon, and hence the perti- 
nent question—what is the use of over- 
developing the 16 to bring it into com- 














petition with the 12 when thereby its 
field of usefulness is very much lim- 
ited? I doubt the wisdom of doing this, 
though I would by no means part with 
my own gun. Nevertheless, let me say 
in passing, if high-velocity loads, after 
the fashion of small-bore rifles, are ever 
developed in shotguns, it will have to 
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the featherweight order that it will not 
handle with comfort an ounce of shot. 
Westley-Richards builds 16-bores for 
ladies as light as 514 pounds, with 28- 
inch barrels, the weapon to be shot with 
a reduced charge of 214 drams of pow- 
der and 13/16 ounce of shot. Men will 
generally prefer a heavier weapon, 





STEVENS 16-GAUGE HAMMERLESS DOUBLE GUN 


be in gauges of 16 and 20, because ex- 
cessive recoil would bar the 12 and 
larger bores in any normal weight of 
gun. 

The all-round 16, the gun to be used 
on every species of winged game, field, 
brush or marsh, should weigh not over 
714 pounds. A weapon of this weight 
would handle the heaviest factory cart- 
ridges with perfect comfort, and after 
all is said, the bulk of our shooting will 
be done with factory cartridges. A 
7-pound 16-gauge is not a heavy weight 
afield, and even on the marsh it will 
shoot wickedly. 

Now we will take up the 16-gauge 
game gun, the upland gun. The gen- 
eral-purpose 16 should be comparatively 
heavy, either full choked or at least one 
barrel full choked, but the game gun 
may be very light, moderately charged, 
and the bore can be modified to any 
extent the owner desires and still re- 
tain effectiveness. A cylinder bore 16 
will kill some distance beyond the ef- 
fective range of a cylinder 20, and is 
as good an arm as any for the man who 
needs a wide spread of pattern in a 
very light weapon. However, let me 


express the conviction that for a man’s. 
use no 16-bore should be so much on 





rarely under six pounds, and generally 
between 6 and 634. For quail, the first 
barrel can be bored a plain cylinder if 
thought best, though I think the slight 
amount of choke known as improved 
eylinder is to be preferred. The sec- 
ond barrel, where the gun is to be used 
exclusively on quail, is often a quarter- 
choke, making a pattern of 200 No. 8 
shot. Should the gun be intended for all 
varieties of upland game the second 
barrel should be closer, a half-choke af- 
fording a pattern of 240. 

I have never been able to see the wis- 
dom of building a 16-gauge so light that 
the recoil would be sharp unless the 
charge was reduced below the standard 
A 20-bore is to be preferred to a 16 
where the arm weighs under six pounds, 
shooting but %-ounce. Some men 
would not notice the recoil of the stand- 
ard cartridge fired from a gun of 5¥, 
pounds, but it would cause others to ac- 
quire a habit of flinching. My own 16- 
gauge upland gun weighs seven pounds, 
with barrel 30 inches long, but nine 
men in ten would decide upon a shorter 
gun of less weight. 

The advantage the 16 has over the 20 
is that owing to the greater amount of 
shot it throws, it will pattern as dense- 
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ly, bored improved cylinder, as will the 
20 when cut to quarter-choke, thereby 
giving the marksman considerable ad- 
vantage in width of killing circle. Its 
advantage over the 12 lies in lessened 
weight. The 16-bore shooting its nor- 
mal charge can well be made a pound 
lighter than the 12 with its standard 
load, and this pound seems a whale of a 
lot when carried all through the season. 

For mv own use I would have the 
gauge of my gun governed by the 
weight I was willing to carry and the 
load I meant to shoot. I certainly 
wouldn’t take a 16 in preference to a 
20 where the weight must fall beneath 
six pounds; neither would I give the 12 
preference to the 16 where the weight 
must be seven pounds or less—fact is, 
between six pounds and a quarter and 
seven, the 16 is kimg and can’t be im- 
proved upon. 

Here is the way I should rate guns 
according to weight: Between 4% and 
5144 pounds, give preference to a 28; 
from 514 to 614, a 20; from 614 to 7, a 
16; while the 12 will hold its own with 
a 10-bore up to 9 pounds. 

For duck shooting, in the 16 gauge. 
I have found it best to use one or the 
other of three sizes of shot, 6, 7 or 714. 

The 714 shot will do nicely on teal, 
and might be given the preference were 
the arm a modified choke, but for large 
duck, gun full choke, I like No. 6 or 7. 
In a 16-gauge No. 7 shot will kill ducks 
nearly or quite as far as No. 6, depending 
on the pattern of the particular gun. 

For prairie chickens or ruffed grouse 
use No. 7 shot, and for quail or wood- 
eock No. 714 or No. 8—again a matter 
of choke in the gun—cylinder guns gen- 
erally do best on quail with No. 8 shot. 
For snipe give preference to No. 8 rath- 
er than to anything smaller, though if 
the gun is a cylinder many of the birds 
will be nrissed through thinness of pat- 
tern. In that case No. 81% or 9 shot 


might be required, but a cylinder 16 is 
not the gun for snipe anyhow. 
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Experiments show that with standard 
loads, in guns making a like percent- 
age of pattern, the 16-gauge at 38 yards 
equals the 12 at 40—with larger pellets, 
at longer ranges, the 12 might have a 
further advantage of a yard or two. Per- 
haps a more practical way of looking at 
the two guns is that at 40 yards the 
quarter-choke 12 will give almost as 
dense a pattern as the half-choke 16, and 
hence where a combination of width and 
density of pattern are imperative the 12 
must be superior—a superiority well 
paid for by the additional werght car- 
ried, it should be remembered. 

For the dimensions of the 16-gauge. 
these arms are built as light as five 
pounds and from that to eight. With 
such a diversity of weights and with 
barrels from 24 to 32 inches, every man 
ought to be able to find a gun to suit 
him. Guns with heavy frames will bal- 
ance better and handle better with 30- 
inch barrels; with a light-framed gun 
the opposite is true. 

Now a word as to stock dimensions, 
though that subject is beyond the scope 
of this article. Most men are shooting 
stocks which are too crooked. While the 
stock of a 16-bore can be built to order 
of any length or drop desired, my no- 
tion is that if no shotgun were ever 
turned out from a factory with a drop 
at butt of over 254 inches or comb of 
over 154 inches, there would be a marked 
general improvement in wing-shooting. 
I have changed in the course of years 
from a 3-inch drop, 134-inch comb, to 
a 2-inch butt, 114-inch comb. 

Here is the table of weight of 16- 
gauge gun in proportion to load: 


Load— Weight of Gun— 
3% Grams % O08, «2 i.080% 5 pounds 4 ounces 
fe oT ee Se eee 5 pounds 10 ounces 


6 pounds 2 ounces 
6 pounds 8 ounces 
7Tpounds 0 ounces 
7 pounds 8 ounces 
8 pounds 0 ounces 


Oe ae 
2% dramsi1 02. 
2% dramsl1 oz. 
S Bees | Sy a kn wees 


3% drams 1 1/16 oz. 


(To be continued. Next issue: 
‘The Twelve-Bore.’”) 
































FIELD GLASSES FOR SPORTSMEN 


JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 


The frequency with which this sub- 
ject has been discussed in the magazines 
the last few years leaves but little ex- 
euse for further comment, were it not 
for the fact that with few exceptions 
each writer assumed the all-important 
glass is for the big game hunter alone. 
Important as this class is, yet the vast 
majority of purchasers of field glasses 
have never seen and never even hope to 
see real wild big game in its native 
haunts. An effort will therefore be 
made to give such information that any- 
one may at least form some positive 
opinion as to which glass will be the 
best suited for his personal require- 
ments. 

Though your friend’s glass, which he 
so highly recommends to you, may be 
perfect for his use, it may possess none 
of the qualities essential for the work 
you may wish to perform with it. The 
big game hunter counts and recounts 
every ounce of weight. On a pleasure 
trip or for use at home, a pound more 
or less may be immaterial. If so, why 
not earry the ideal glass giving you the 
largest field, brightest illumination, per- 
fect detail, best perspective effect, suit- 
able magnification combined with ease 
of manipulation and comfort in use? 
First, you wish a field glass to make 
clear indistinct distant objects and to 
observe objects at greater distances 
which otherwise would remain in ob- 
seurity. To the traveler and student, it 
places him within easy reach of many a 
beautiful scene. In passing through a 
mountainous district, to have the snow- 
capped peaks six miles away brought to 
nearly a single mile will save you many 
a side trip and maybe days of travel, 
you attaining the same net results. The 
nature lover in the field or forest can 
ill afford the time, even were it other- 
wise possible, to get within close ob- 


serving distance of the many flowers, 
birds, rocks, animals, trees, ete., he 
wishes to study. To him, glasses are a 
necessity, as they are to the lady or 
gentleman’ watching from the distance 
any of our modern sports. The ocean 
traveler adds to his pleasures the ability 
to read and announce to his fellow-pas- 
sengers the name of the distant vessels 
The hunter, who wishes not only to ex- 
plore the distant hills for unseen game, 
interpret the mysterious object in the 
dark timbers, inspect the antlers of the 
head hefore he shoots and regrets the 
killing, but today above and before all 
else distinguishes the man’s hat moving 
through the bushes into which a few 
moments before he saw a deer enter— 
will do well to secure some serviceable 
field glass. 

So far, I am sure you will all agree; 
then comes the question: ‘‘ Which glass 
should be chosen ?’’ In the search for an 
ideal all-purpose rifle, after going 
through the list from the Pope .22 to the 
beautiful king of rifles with its bril 
liant telescope made for me by Fred 
Adolph, using Newton’s tremendously 
long range killing cartridges, I find 
there is no one ideal all-round rifle: 
so it is my conclusion regarding field 
glasses. 

First, you ask for power. This, you 
have been led to believe, is the all-es- 
sential. You get power at the expense 
of field, i.e., the greater the power the 
less the area you can see at one time. 
You secure power at expense of con- 
venience in being able to find the ob- 
ject and also in being able to hold the 
glasses steady enough to watch the ob- 
ject with any degree of comfort. The 
circle of light will be materially de- 
creased, thus making it a little more dif. 
ficult to get the glasses properly placed 
before your eyes; besides the objects are 
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not so clear except on bright days. In 
the same proportion your glasses will be 
heavier and more bulky. Yet, for many 
purposes a 12X, 18X or even 24X is 
exactly what you require. Of course, to 
get the best results with these a tripod 
or some form of support should be 
used, though with practice you may sit, 
rest your elbows on your knees and get 
very good results with 12X. The term 
12X means the diameter of the object is 
multiplied twelve times, or, in other 
words, the size is in inverse proportion 
to the distance, the object will be prac- 
tically one mile instead of twelve miles 
away. Owing to density of atmosphere, 
diminished light, dust, ete., in the air, 
this is not exactly true. 

As to kind, the new prism bifocal 
glasses have so many advantages as to 
convenience to carry—large field, per- 
spective effect, the field being distinct 
to the very edge, not necessary to change 
foeus to observe several objects at dif- 
ferent distances, over the older form 
known as Galilean glasses—that I will 
not discuss the merits of each. Up to 4 
or even 6, the older form is very satis- 
factory where large field is not wanted. 
They are not made over 8. If wanted 
for night work or in very poor light, 
they are still the best. 

While hunting in the North, my com- 
panion’s Galilean glasses often brought 
out objects that I failed to distinguish 
with 21mm objectives 8X prism bifocals, 
owing to the difference in light. Most 
of the time it was very cloudy or rain- 
ing. Similar experiences on snowy days 
converted me to the greater light glasses, 
but of the prismatic variety. When you 
ask for a glass, with few exceptions you 
are handed an 8X for all-round use, 
and since the users as a rule use no 
other, and it being a good glass, you 
are constantly advised to do likewise, 
and if you get it you will probably also 
think likewise. For comparison, I have 
two pairs of exactly the same weight, 
13 ounces, with strap (without case). 
The 6X has a field diameter of 125 and 
the 8X a field of 100 yards at 1,000 
yards’ distance, while the relative light, 
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6X is 18 and the 8X 10.5. Of course. 
you can vary this by using different 
size objectives with some other modifica- 
tions, but I am comparing with weight 
and size equal. If you happen to earry 
both pairs it will surprise you to find 
that you will use the 6X infinitely more 
often. Many a time when on the move 
you will use it when you would not 
bother with the 8X. At games, for gen- 
eral scenery, on pleasure trips, the 6X 
will be the one most useful. It will even 
answer in a large opera house. For 
open work, where more definition is re- 
quired, on the plains or prairies or 
where game is to be studied in detail, 
the 8X or 9X is preferable. For ob- 
servations at great distances or to be 
used at fixed points like watching a cer- 
tain crossing, for marine work, hunting 
for particular kind of heads or sheep 
far upon the mountain peaks, I would 
use the 12X and for more particular 
work, the 18X up to 24X, when you 
will, of course, carry a tripod. 

With few exceptions, magazine writ- 
ers have fully informed you of advan- 
tages of light-weight glasses. One writer 
describes a charming little binocular to 
be carried in the shirt pocket, but said 
but little of its being almost useless early 
or late in the day, in cloudy or stormy 
weather, though at other times it is al- 
most ideal. 

Tilumination depends on the amount 
of light gathered by the objective and, 
therefore, on its size. The Galilean 
glass, having no prisms or lenses on the 
inside, delivers to the eye 50% more 
light than a prism glass. Many prism 
glasses have objectives so small they are 
worthless in poor light; others with 
large objectives have poor definition. 

To judge of the light delivered, ad- 
just a glass for distant vision, then, hold 
it a foot from the eye, facing the bright 
light outside, and observe the small cir- 
ele of light in the eyepiece. This circle 


shows the size to which the ‘rays have 
been condensed by the objective. When 
purchasing glasses, be sure to keep this 
test in mind. You will notice very dis- 
tinetly this little bright circle. Remem- 
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ber you are looking at the eye pieces a 
foot away, not through the glasses. The 
dealer of most glasses will fail to call 
your attention to this test even if he 
knows. 

For maximum vision the eye should 
be placed in coincidence with this small 
circle. If the circle is the same size as 
the pupil of the eye, and if the eye is 
so placed that they coincide, the eye is 
then receiving maximum illumination, 
and a larger objective, while gathering 
more light could not deliver it to the 
eye because of the contracted pupil. 
But when the light is poor, due to fad- 
ing daylight or to a dark day, the pupil 
of the eye enlarges and it is then that 
an objective that gathers enough light to 
fill the eye is fully appreciated. But 
the large objective gives a distinct ad- 
vantage even in bright daylight. The 
pupil of the eye is then small, and if 
the illuminated circle is also small, there 
will be difficulty in getting them into 
coincidence. Nothing can be seen until 
this coincidence is obtained, and even 
then great steadiness is required. A 
large circle will cover the eye without 
eareful holding, and the eye placed any- 
where in the beam can see equally well. 
This adds greatly to the ease and quick- 
ness of using the glass. 

Mathematically, luminosity may be 
ealeulated—the diameter of the ob- 
jective divided by the magnification 
equals the diameter of the emergent 
pencil of light. Therefore, glasses of 
the same size objectives would have the 
same light factor but for the variation 
in intensity due to absorbent quality of 
the glass and varying loss by refleetion 
due to the degree of polish imparted to 
the reflecting surfaces. One millimeter 
may be considered 1/25 of an inch. 

For hard usage, durability must be 
considered, as to get the best use from 
your glasses in the woods, you will leave 
the case at home. Unquestionably, the 
drawn tubes of nickel-steel have it over 
the aluminum body ones, yet the latter, 
well covered with leather, will stand 
considerable hard usage. Between those 
glasses cemented in and those fixed by 
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screws with removable prisms for clean- 
ing, ete., each manufacturer claims his 
to be the better. While hunting, my 
guide announced two good _ earibou 
heads in a herd which contracted to but 
one when we traveled half a mile closer. 
I found a displaced prism in my 
glasses, which made me consider this 
side of the question. The fact of a 
friend mailing his for repairs the same 
day I did, convinced me I had no mon- 
opoly on the accident. 

Crossman in an article ‘‘The Right 
Field Glass,’’ says: ‘‘A glass for the all- 
round lover of outdoors should not 
weigh over 12 ounces and not be too 
large to slip ineased into the pocket of 
an ordinary outing shirt. A glass ne- 
cessitating a case to carry will be left 
home as a nuisance most of the time, 
just as surely as the novelty wears off.’’ 
He also adds, and it is capital advice to 
follow: ‘‘Sit down with the elbows on 
the knees, rack the tubes out as far as 
they will go, then close the eye opposite 
the adjustable eye piece, carefully rack 
in the tubes until the open eye says the 
glass is in foeus. This is the proper way 
to focus a field glass; never the other 
way of racking out the tubes until the 
focus is sharp. The latter process gives 
the focus apparently right, but leaves 
the eyes strained, producing headaches. 
When racking in, stop the instant the 
focus is clear, else the eye strain point 
is reached by passing beyond the correct 
point.’’ 

The small white lines marked + and 
— on each side of 0 refer to the optical 
standard of measurement, meaning one 
diopter hyperopia if on the + side, eyes 
normal at 0, and each mark means one 
diopter myopia (near sight) if on the 
— side. Never foeus on the — side if 
you are not near sighted, but to use the 
glasses for near work, say, less than 100 
yards, turn each eye to + 1, 2 or 3 as 
required. For all general use, learn 
from your oculist the strength of glass 
you are wearing, then adjust aecord- 
ingly and leave it there. The oculist 
or optician supplying your glasses will 
gladly give this information. The — side 
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for a norma! eye will be brighter tem- 
porarily but headache will soon follow 
its use. 

Finally, other things being equal, you 
will be best pleased with the glass giv- 
ing you the largest field and greatest 
amount of light.. For all-round pur- 
poses you will use your 6X more often 
than any higher power if you carry 
several pairs, and for work in open 
country or detail study of distant ob- 
jects, the 8X or 9X. For work from a 
stationary point, or inspecting objects 
at fixed points or great distances or 
marine work, the 12X or higher is best 
The Perplex people write me they are 
the first to put out a 24X bifocal, 51 
mm. objective, 13 inches long, $120. Of 
course a tripod is essential for this 
glass. 

Personally, having a great antipathy 
for weight, I sacrifice the beautiful per- 
spective effect of the bifoeal for a prism 
monocle 6X giving the greatest light 34 
and a field value 148 yards at 1,000, 
and weighing only 9 ounces. This is 
always with me instead of in camp where 
my 8X bifocals usually were. On the 
saddle, I carry a 12X monocle, 16-ounce 
weight, field 70, light 17, and get it 
when after sheep or looking for especial- 
ly fine heads of any kind, or on the 
rifle range. I take a 6X medium weight 
bifocal, giving very good light, for my 
guide, which I notice he always carries 
and he usually sees the 12X monocle is 
not far behind, when in mountainous. 
open country. Incidentally, since adopt- 
ing the long-range Adolph Express rifle 
with telescope sight, I carry a Hensoldt 
range finder, weighing 4 ounces and 
listed 30 marks in Europe. In ordinary 
sight-seeing trips, the 6X with greatest 
light is my choice, or when on the range 
with my boys, as it seems to be my luck 
to run into so many stormy days. The 
8X bifocals are used in the round-up in 
differentiating brands and picking cat- 
tle. Even here, the 6X often has the 
advantage in being able to use it more 
quickly. 

The data in the following list has been 
made from the most reliable source of 
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information at my command. That of 
the Bausch & Lomb, Goerz and Perplex 
was very kindly furnished me by the 
companies. Where in other cases I did 
not get the information from the cata- 
logues, I copied from Adolph Frank’s 
large German catalogue. The prices pre- 
ceded by F mean his list European 
price. I might add dealers receive suf- 
ficient discount from his list prices that 
for the high-priced, light-weight goods 
they may import, pay transportation 
and the 35% duty and still sell you at 
list price with no loss to themselves. 
But the better grade of prism glasses 
listed on the American market must be 
sold at somewhere about American cat- 
alogue prices in justice to the local re- 
tail dealer. If you will pardon polities. 
the crime with so many of the profes- 
sional goods from Germany in the Unit- 
ed States is not the duty imposed but 
the monopoly created by exclusive 
agencies. Compare Canadian prices on 
many of these if you are at all skep- 
tical. I have also the patented drugs 
in mind while writing. 

For ecompa‘ison with the following ta- 
ble, the older form or Galilean field 
glass 6X has an average field more or 
less of about 53 yards diameter at 1,000 
yards. The 8X, and this power is not 
common and never exceeded, is about 
35 yards or somewhat over in the very 
best, though the light quality is superior 
to any prism glass. Those glasses in the 
following table with large objectives and 
good light are usually listed as night 
glasses. Their disadvantage is weight, 
size and price, but the nearer the glasses 
come to giving the maximum light ef- 
fect, other qualities being equal, the bet- 
ter you will be pleased and the more 
often use them. 

If you use a glass but seldom or 
cannot afford to buy the very best, you 
ean get from responsible dealers, who 
will guarantee them, very good prism 
binoculars at from $25 to $35. Test 
them as recommended above and make 
comparisons with those of well known 
makers, and if favorable, in all proba- 




















bility they 
ments very 


will answer your require- 
satisfactorily. The Lemair 


people attempt the universal glass by 
combining three powers in one glass. 
It is sincerely hoped that this article 
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will in no way shake your faith in the 


glasses you already possess. 


It is meant 


only for those who may or rather should 
contemplate getting a glass, that they 
may be assisted in the selection. 





a aha 
mg <5 
NAME OF GLASS— 
Bausch & Lomb No. 21...... 6 21 120 
Bausch & Lomb No. 30...... 6 30 150 
re rer am 6 21 122 
og a | Ae errr 6 15 116 
OGTR TENOR gos bos KS vase 6 30 147 
ROIS ioe ests or Hh abs eas 6 31% 116 
PEN FOO Bs wc tok yea 6 26 125 
pS Ae ee 6 35 148 
WOUMR SWOT ko nceececnecs 6 20 120 
Busch Stereo Ultralux....... 6 25 130 
PN NAM es ee cee cie 6 31% 150 
Be. se eae ea 6 36% 110 
a NO WE dy «dua oc wnen 6 21 140 
Cg Pe er ae eae oe 6 24.5 115 
RPMS Ck Papas vaca pccs'oce Warwlaho 6 30 150 
WINE bck ne 00 a Boece 6 7 135 
Voigtlaender Nirvana ...... 6 36 140 
yo 6 30 150 
PS Se Peay 9 Ee eee & 32 105 
i BG POS «CR eee s avn 8 24 115 
pe RS eee eee 8 30 120 
Bausch & Lomb No. 21...... 8 21 90 
Bausch & Lomb No. 25...... 8 25 115 
os hy.” a ae ae renee 8 24 112 
COURS NE isch irs chewece Be SB 87 
GOOrE: PAGO 55 fapctc teas 8 38 110 
oe ES eer ee 8 26 100 
SPMBOR ETE op hie sie icece 8 20 100 
Busch 8. Ultralux........¢.. 8 25 115 
pg a rere 8 31% 115 
Warner & Swasey........... 8 23 87 
Vette: TIRED. 6 oie css ccc ac ces 8 30 125 
PROC RES CAO. 6 5h ck Cawe ensues 10 50 ore 
Th BRON OO es ak Saee varies 10 42 88 
i, _ . ghar eee PRR roe): eee 10 35 81 
Be a re 10 48 70 
og ke” a ee eae” 10 15 70 
Dawach: & TOW. 6 iene vee es 10 45 79 
reas OP OU ih ktkle cs bea wecs 10 46% 80 
CN NY eas ek Coes 4 hcky s 12 24 73 
a ee ae a as ae 12 35 70 
pS Saree eerie 12 26 64 
Eomeetet 00, Bi ec ca eee dee 12 50 70 
p Gee. 8 Se: Sree 12 21 79 
SO ee 12 46% 80 
mamas & TMP. ... cc ccece 12 30 58 
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SS" 2 
aE BE Og 
Sek pee 
2 S 
é 
6.8 12.25 21 
8.4 25 24% 
12.20 12 
6.25 9 
ris § 25 26 
6.6 28.6 17 
18. 13 
34. 23 
9.50 11 
16. 18 
25 24 
S 12.2 15% 
16. 14 
16.8 16% 
17 
, 31 
25. 23% 
6. 16. 17 
6.5° 9. 18 
6.8° 13.7 23 
6.1° 6.75 15% 
6.6° 9 21 
9. 17 
3.5 91% 
22.5 31 
10.5 13 
11 
eben 19 
airs 14. 24 
5.0° 13 
27 
ae 25. 33 
5 16.7 32 
4.6° caus 22 
20.25 32 
at 2.25 10 
4.5 20.25 31% 
31 
ea 4. 17 
ae 10.3 22 
4.6 12% 
goa 17, 22 
4.5° eas 32 
ee 17. 31 
3.3° 6.25 25 








& 0 = 
N ~ ve 
3%x5% $40.00 $... 
44%x5% 55.00 weee-< 
3%x5% 46.00 20.00 
3% 40.00 ao dake 
4%x6% 58.00 27.50 
4 xi 45.00 20.00 
4144x5 46.00 18.50 
5 x6 60.00 22.00 
— 3% 45.00 
—-4 45.00 
—-4ly 55.00 
5% 60.00 
. 
xn cee 43.00 
4 x4% ¥F30.00 
4 x6 F'58.00 
4 x6% =F47.00 west « 
5 x6% F63.00 30.00 
4 x5% 50.00 20.00 
Rawr aia 50.00 
pi maahe ie 56.50 
4%x5 40.00 
3%x5% 45.00 awa 
44x5% 50.00 23.00 
3%— 43.00 
6%4x6% 68.00 aon 
4%x5 52.00 26.50 
——3% 45.00 
——4l, 45.00 
—41, 60.00 
45.00 
peated 63.00 
554x7% 90.00 35.00 
naa sh 67.50 iL aeus 
4%x7 60.00 25.00 
7%x5% 76.00 34.50 
3%— 46.00 
75x6% 75.00 
—T% 75.00 
4%x5% 68.00 27.00 
444x7 66.00 28.00 
44x5 62.00 25.00 
5 5x7 % 95.00 40.00 
Case wad 74.00 een 
7% 75.00 35.00 
3%x5% 70.00 wits 
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ROD MAKING FOR COMMON FOLKS 








How I made a fifteen-dollar rod for 
six dollars and ninety-two cents. 








O. W. SMITH 


ALL ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


Now that the ‘‘winter of our discon- 
tent’’ is upon us we naturally turn our 
attention to the tackle case, with its 
‘*rods, and reels, and traces.’’ He who 
thinks all of angling consists in fishing, 
knows nothing of the real attractivity 
of the pastime. It is the getting ready, 
the planning and scheming, the poring 
over resort literature and tackle-makers’ 
catalogues—they should get them out 
about Christmas—that makes the sport 
worth while. Is there an angler any- 
where who does not dream of tying his 
own flies, making his own rods? True, 
few of us ean tie perfect flies, but it is 
a moral victory, almost, to be able to tie 
flies at all. So with rod making; we 
feel as though we had accomplished a 
miracle when we have succeeded in mak 
ing a real rod, one that will ecateh fish 
Is there any joy quite like taking the 
first fish upon a rod we have ourselves 
created? It is the very heart of angling. 

The fashioning of a perfect rod is 
rather difficult though not impossible; 
however, few of us have the time, if 
possessed of requisite skill, to take the 
square lancewood, greenheart, betha- 
bara, or whatever the wood may be, and 
turn down to the required size. I speak 
from my own experience when I say 
that the man of a little mechanical skill, 
and possessed of a few tools, can turn 
out a solid wood rod that will be a de- 
light to the eye and a joy to the wielder. 
But that requires time. To make a split- 
bamboo rod, forming and cementing the 
strips, is almost if not quite an impossi- 
bility for the amateur; I have never suc- 
ceeded in making a joint perfect enough 


to mount. In this article I purpose tell- 
138 


ing the veriest amateur how he can man- 
ufacture any sort of rod, from split- 
bamboo to lancewood, at very little ex- 
pense of money, time or labor. 

Most tackle houses, some in particu- 
lar, carry a stock of joints ready to 
mount, or you ean buy the solid wood 
in the square and turn it down yourself, 
which is somewhat more difficult. You 


Ne 
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Cut. No. 1.—Position of Ferrule. In a_ two- 
piece rod with both joints of equal length the 
ferrule would be placed at arrow A, the point of 
weakness, In short, butt and long tip construc- 
tion the ferrule would be placed at arrow B, a 
point of much less danger. 


can also secure the joints in split bam- 
boo, all cemented and ready to mount, 
the quality depending upon the amount 
you are willing to pay. Seventy-five 
cents will procure a very good joint, 
and a dollar and a half a truly fine 
piece of workmanship. Lancewood will 
cost you under 50 cents per joint, and in 
the square somewhat less. As to the 
cost of mountings, all depends upon the 
quality; the subject will be taken up 
briefly later in this article. 

What sort or style of rod shall we 
begin with? Of course the method of 



































working would be practically the same 
whether we were building a three-piece 
fly-rod or a one-piece bait-casting tool, 
though the fashioning of a dapper fly- 
tip is somewhat more difficult than that 
of a bait-casting rod. Better start with 
the bait-casting rod. At once we are 
fronted with the question, how many 
joints, one, two or three ? 

If the only points we had to consider 
were strength and action, I would say, 
without a moment’s hesitation, a one- 
piece rod; but a one-piece rod of even 
five feet six is very ynhandy when it 
comes to traveling; furthermore it is 
possible to secure a well-made short joint, 
when a long one will disclose flaws, ob- 
viously. Therefore the two-joint rod is 
hereby recommended. By all means 
plan to build your rod after the long-tip 
short-butt patterns. A moment’s reflec- 
tion will convince you that to have the 
connecting ferrule in the exact center 
is unwise and dangerous, invites catas- 
trophe and interferes with action. (See 
cut No. 1.) Plan to make the tip 3414 
inches long, and the butt 21 inches, 
which will produce that prince of cast- 
ers, a five-foot-six rod. 

You ean buy the handle already 
mounted, with reel seat, winding check 
and butt cap, German silver mountings 
and solid cork hand grasp, for about a 
dollar; in nickel mountings and veneered 
grasp for 65 cents. If possible it is far 
better to purchase the former, as nickel 
tarnishes and becomes unsightly and 
veneered cork peels. Or you can buy 
the various parts and mount them your- 
self. Let me urge again German silver 
and solid cork hand grasp; you can buy 
the Jatter shaped, which obviates turn- 
ing down. The advantage of cork is its 
‘fsoftness’’ to the hand and easy grip. 
You can purchase grasps in almost any 
material, or you can shape one out of 
wood yourself, wind with cord, cover 
with leather or any other material that 
suits your faney. 

A brief paragraph will serve in which 
to mention ferrules, guides and tips. 
(See cut No. 2.) The ferrules should 
be of German silver, and ‘‘serrated,’’ if 
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you wish an extra fine piece of work- 
manship, ‘‘shouldered’’ at any rate. In 
mounting a serrated ferrule the wind- 
ing is brought up over the serrations, 
strengthening the joint and lessening 
the chances of a break at the rim of the 
ferrule, where the rod often fails us. 
But two guides are needed in such a 
rod as we are building, and I would 
urge that both of them have agate lin- 
ing, at any rate, place an agate guide 
next the reel and an agate tip, the other 
may be German silver, or better, file- 
proof steel. Do not invest in exaggerated 
guides and tip, the simple, plain, medium- 
sized article looks better and will render 
better service. We sometimes see tip- 
tops with side wires to guide the line 
into the ecirele, producing friction, short- 
ening casts and productive of back- 
lashes. With a mere mention of wind- 

















Cut No. 2.—Mountings for a 5 ft. 6 in. bait 
casting rod. I. Type of reel-seat. II. Cork 
hand-grasp. III. German silver milled butt- 
cap. IV. Cork fore-end. V. German silver 
taper-check. VI. German silver shouldered 
ferrule. VII. German silver agate guide, size 
1. Placed nearest tip. VIII. Tip-top, agate. 


Note lack of side wires; nothing ‘to retard 
line. IX. Agate guide, size 2. Placed next reel. 
X. Serrated ferrule, to be used'in place of VI. 
Windings are placed over serrations. A little 
more expensive, but better. 
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ing check and butt cap, in German sil- 
ver certainly, we will bring this discus- 
sion of material to an end. Any points 
neglected will be brought out as we set 
up and finish the rod. (A lengthy dis- 
cussion might be of interest and helpful, 
but is impossible in an article of this 
length. ) 

Material needed and cost, regular cat- 
alogue prices, is given in the following 
table : 








Split bamboo tip, good quality..........$1.50 
Split bamboo butt, good quality........ 1.50 
a) PRR RR RR eps opr it re Ry” .50 
ong 2 rr eae er ree .26 
German silver reel seat................. 1.00 
so ese b 3 0 «and ee 64 co's br awe .10 
PP er ne er Te Sr .20 
Two agate guides, sizes 2 and 3......... 1.00 
ent DOU <: sac ce wa ewrs ob Seek? SO .50 
German silver ferrules, size No. 2...... .36 

$6.92 

Materia! other than above: 

Two spools winding silk, two colors... .$0.20 
Seicm Terrmle GOMGUE «.....6 ccc cusswwes ss .20 
Bottle rod varnish .......... a pee .20 

$0.60 


Split bamboo needs no polishing, is 
born with a shining face, so to speak, 
which is not true of the solid wouds 
used. We cannot take time to tell how 
it is done, but you will find full instrue- 
tions in Frazer’s ‘‘ Angler’s Workshop. ”’ 
We are ready for the winding, then: 
but first let us assemble the various 
parts of the rod so that everything will 
fit when we are ready to set it up per- 
manently. (See cut No. 3.) We must 
be brief, leaving much to the judgment 
of the workman. Slip the winding check 
upon the butt and slide down towards 
the tip; follow with the forward grip 
Now we will need a reel-seat form. Make 
it out of pine or cedar. It should be 
carefully made and fit the reel seat per- 
fectly. The hole through the center 
should be of correct size to fit the rod, 
the latter being rounded somewhat to 
make a more perfect joint. Slip reel 
form and reel seat into place, follow 
with cork hand grasp. The end of rod 
should be flush with the end of the 
hand grasp. Pare down the cork so that 
the end cap ean be slipped over; it 
should fit snugly. From end cap to 


ring of tip top should be exactly 66 
inches; if longer, saw off rod at butt 
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before placing hand grasp in place. 
Mark the rod where the winding check 
will come. Now take all parts off the 
rod. 

It might have been as well had we 
fitted the ferrules permanently before 
this operation, for the windings should 








REEL-SEAT 
FORM , SEAT 


REMOVED. 


BUTT~ CAP 


Cut No. 3. 


be placed over the ends of the ferrule, 
if split or serrated, snug to the end if 


‘the other style of ferrule is used. The 


setting of the ferrule is not difficult, 
though it should be done with care, so 
as not to spoil the alignment of rod. 
Warm the end of the rod and ferrule 

















to be set. Hold the cement in the flame 
of a match until it runs, apply directly 
to the wood, covering with a thin coat- 
ing, and thrust home. It will dry in a 
few minutes so that you can go forward 
with the winding. I would not pin the 
ferrule; the cement will hold as well, 
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Cut No. 4.—In beginning a winding, the end of 
the silk is laid against the rod lengthwise and 
held in position while the rod is slowly turned. 
The illustration is better than words. With a lit- 
tle practice you will be able to lay a smooth 
winding. Take time. Unwind poor work. 


and the pin necessarily weakens the rod 
somewhat. I have discarded the use of 
pins altogether, for this and other rea- 
sons. 

The winding of a rod is not so diffi- 
cult as it appears; even a tyro can, after 
a little practice, do really excellent work. 
Our illustrations of the process, with 
accompanying notes, are so explicit that 
no further word is needed here. (See 
euts Nos. 4, 5 and 6.) Every angler 
should know how to wind a rod, whether 
or not he expects to make one, for wind- 
ings loosen now and then and must be 
replaced. Ordinarily I givé:ny rods a 
thin coat of shellac or varnish before 
winding, as I think it aids one in placing 
the thread. If this preliminary coat is 
given, the rod should be allowed to dry 
in a warm room for at least two days 
before the windings are placed. As to 
the colors and grouping of the wind- 
ings, each rod maker must suit his own 
fancy. I have a preference for red and 
green, as it shows up well against the 
bright golden background of the bam- 
boo surface. In this connection it is 
well to mention the guides, as they are 
held in place by windings broad enough 
to eover their shanks. Where should 
they be placed? Where they will render 
the maximum of service, of course. You 
will remember that our tip is to be 3414 
inches long. I would place the first 


guide approximately 614 inches from the 
end of the ferrule. 


The second, and 
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smaller, 15 inches. above that. Both 
guides on the tip. (Look again at cut 
No. 1.) 

The winding completed—and I would 
not attempt to finish a joint on a single 
evening; I would spread the pleasant 
task out over many, enjoying the labor 
to the limit—-we are ready to reassemble 
the butt mountings. The mark we 
placed upon the rod at the head of the 
winding check indicated the last wind- 
ing, and when winding we of course 
bore the matter in mind; now we place 
the check in position, snug up to that 
‘last’? winding. We slip the forward 
grip on the rod in proper position, ta- 
pered end forward, then smear two or 
three inches of the rod with warm ce- 


‘ment, as well as the outer surface of the 


cork that is to be thrust into the cheek. 
Hold firmly in position until set. Now 
the jacket for reel seat is glued to rod, 
and reel seat to jacket. Follows the 
hand grasp, and at last the butt cap. We 
fitted every part before winding, there- 
fo » we can work rapidly; but the work 
must be done with great care, neverthe- 
less. 

There remains the last task—the var- 
nishing. First, remove from the surface 
of the rod every trace of dirt or grease, 
using for the purpose a bit of silk that 
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Cut No. 5.—To finish a winding, when half the 
winding is in place—or at the beginning if the 
winding is very narrow—place a loop of silk, well 
waxed, against the rod with head in the same 
direction the winding is being laid. When suf- 
ficient silk has been laid, run the end of the 
silk through the loop and pull slowly upon the 
free ends of the loop. 


has been treated to a few drops of ben- 
zine or gasoline. Sure that the rod is 
perfectly free from all dirt and stains, 
we begin to apply the varnish, evenly 
and with the utmost care, beginning at 
the tip and working toward the butt. 
The varnish should be warm, as should 
also the rod, and the work performed in 
a warm room free from dust. We must 
exercise the utmost care, not flow on 
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the varnish, but spread it, and not daub 
any of the metal work. Completed, we 
hang the rod up in a warm room where 
it will not be touched by a careless hand 





Cut No. 6.—Draw the silk through and under 
the winding. Snip off protruding end. That is 
all there is to it. 
or swing against any passing object 
After two weeks we give it a second coat. 
We have made a rod. . 

I realize full well that I have inade- 
quately covered the subject; to do so 
would be impossible in a paper of this 
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length. But I have at least revealed the 
method of procedure; blazed a trail as it 
were for other would-be rod makers. 
Almost any manufacturer will supply 
necessaries for building a rod, and the 
word of my experience for it, you will 
enjoy the work. If you are ambitious, 
and something of a worker in wood, get 
the material in the square and turn it 
down by hand; but if you think your- 
self too ignorant, or too impatient to 
attempt that, I have shown you another 
method. Finally, but not of least im- 
portance, a new respect will be born in 
you for the professional rod maker, and 
you will understand why a good hand- 
made rod costs money. 


Does 
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A bass catch in the Willamette River, at 
Albany, Ore., Sept., 1914. 
ft. 8 oz. trout rods and Hiawatha artificial 
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CAPTURING WILD ANIMALS IN THE 


ORIENT 
ALBERTA CLAIRE 


(The ‘‘Girl from Wyoming’’). 


In a pretty suburban home on the out- 
skirts of Dallas, Texas, there lives one 
of the greatest travelers and hunters of 
big game known to the public—though 
he is not known to the extent he should 
be, for he is such a modest, retiring sort 
of fellow, who talks of his trips all over 
the world as if they were nothing out of 
the ordinary. 

Imagine a man six feet in height, 
with broad shoulders, sharp, piercing 
eyes, and a jolly old smile, who never 
seems to be in a hurry, and whose very 
manner instills confidence into his fel- 
low beings, and you have Eugene W. 
Copley. Mr. Copley has just returned 
from the jungles of India, where he 
went by way of Japan and China, and 
the pretty home has more trophies added 
to its contents, while the surrounding 
grounds are a regular ‘‘animal show”’ in 
themselves. There are monkeys, casso- 
waries, and even a python—but I’m 
ahead of my story. 

Leaving Dallas in December, 1913, Mr. 
Copley went to San Francisco and sailed 
from there on the steamship ‘‘Shinyo 
Maru’’ to Yokahama, the voyage taking 
eleven days, during which the steamer 
stopped at Honolulu and the Hawaiian 
Islands, allowing passengers to visit the 
famous Waikiki beach. 

At Yokahama our traveler was much 
impressed by the great temples, and of 
course he climbed the ‘‘ Hundred Steps’’ 
to see the gorgeous temple wherein the 
followers of Buddha pay homage to thetr 
diabutsu, or images of particular wor- 
ship. 

Perhaps the most noted temple is that 
of Kwannon, the Goddess of Mercy, 
where the great image, 30 feet 5 inches 
high, is said to be 1,200 years old, and is 
carved from a single camphor tree. Then 
came the trip out to Kanakura, where sets 





the greatest of all Buddhas, 49 feet 7 
inches high, dating from the year 1252. 
Then he visited Yokahama’s ‘‘street of 
theatres,’’ decorated with the most fan- 
tastical banners and signs, which make 
it one of the most notable sights in the 
Japanese city, and everywhere, shedding 
perfume and beauty over all, the blos- 
soms from the great cherry trees, grow- 
ing naturally throughout the city. 

Next came the trip to Tokio, on the 
Trans-Siberian railroad, for who would 
travel to Japan and not visit the Im- 
perial City? To our traveler the most 
interesting feature was the zodlogical 
garden, with its collections of birds and 
animals, the like of which is seen no- 
where else, the most notable being a 
pen of marine birds, with their gor- 
geously colored plumage. 

Kobe was next on the list, and the 
first thing to see was the waterfall 
**Nunobiki,’’ which supplies the city 
with water. The trip to Kobe was down 
the Inland Sea, past islands of great 
beauty, with Mt. Fugi stretching its 
snow-capped peak up into the very 
heavens, and looking, to a native of the 
Lone Star plains, as if it would pene- 
trate the very secrets beyond the vast 
expanse of blue. 

At Kobe again our traveler saw the 
magnificent images erected by the Jap- 
anese to their gods, particularly the 
**Hyoga diabutsu,’’ 47 feet high, erected 
in 1890, by a merchant of Hyoga, and 
to which thousands of natives go daily 
to pay offerings and worship, many ar- 
riving weary and footsore from long 
days of overland travel, but happy in 
the knowledge that they are able to 
worship at the diabutsu of Hyoga. 

Then it was time to hurry away to 
Shanghai, China, stopping at Nagasaki, 
Japan, for coal. Here it is you may 
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see the Japanese women ‘‘coal’’ a big 
ocean liner; they are said to hold the 
world’s record; even the machinery of 
American and European coaling sta- 
tions cannot equal their speed. 

Like bees they swarm between the 
coal wharf and the bunkers of the ship, 
thousands of them, moving with the soft, 
sure swiftness of their race, each ecarry- 
ing a basket loaded with coal, or return- 
ing with it empty to reload, as the case 
may be; and so quickly do they move it 
is impossible to count them: To a 
watcher it seems to be just ‘‘ women, 
women everywhere.’’ 

Shanghai is mostly a European city, 
under British government, so after a 
trip through its principal streets our 
traveler hurried on to Hong Kong, and 
here again European influence held 
sway, where the chief amusement of the 
tourist appears to be making the ascent 
of Hong Kong Peak on the Cog Rail- 
road, which is worked by hydraulic 
pressure. 

The features of the capital city which 
most impressed Mr. Copley were the 
great buildings of England’s ‘‘ Army and 
Navy Barracks’’ and the troops kept 
there by that game little island on whose 
possessions the sun never sets. 

Then off to Canton, a twelve-hour 
trip up the river, for to see typical 
China one must visit this weird and 
original city, like unto which there is 
none other. Little streams of water flow 
through the streets and when you wish 
to cross over you must take a boat, 
though the distance is not over ten feet. 
Thousands of Chinamen eke out a pre- 
earious living ‘‘ferrying’’ pedestrians 
across the streets at a rate ranging from 
one to five cents. 

Canton is perhaps the most dangerous 
city for Europeans; the streets are nar- 
row and there are many dark alleys, all 
of which look alike to the stranger, and 
getting lost is an easy matter, to say 
nothing of the holdups which occur very 
frequently. 

Here, too, is China’s famous behead- 
ing-ground, where all prisoners doomed 
to death are beheaded with a sword. On 
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all sides are the opium dens where Chin- 
ese from the ages of six or eight up may 
be seen ‘“‘hitting the pipe.”’ 

It is a common sight to see prisoners 
being paraded in the streets locked up 
in a sort of woodén collar, which frames 
the head and neck—thus to shame them 
before the populace—or to see them in 
stocks, hanging by the neck so that just 
the tips of their toes touch a board. In 





TOOTSIE COPLEY. ON PONY, AND “YOURS 
TRULY.” 


this manner they are left to die of starv- 
ation. 

Mr. Copley was entertained in Canton 
by a high-class Chinaman, and in speak- 
ing of his host he said the man’s finger- 
nails were fully nine inches jong. This 
is considered a mark of high breeding 
and is proof that the possessor has never 
done any work in his life. 

Then came the trip back to Hong 

















Kong in time to catch the British In- 
dia Company’s steamship ‘‘Thongwa’’ 
for Singapore, having first filled a 
trunk with many wonders of the Orient 
for the ‘‘three who stayed at home,”’ 
for there is a dear little lady who reigns 
supreme in the big hunter’s heart and 
two jolly girls who frolic through life 
and love to talk of ‘‘Daddy’’ and his 
travels. 


JAP, THE PEKINESE SPANTET. 


.During the five days’ trip to Singa- 
pore smallpox broke out aboard the 
ship, which caused a quarantine. Our 
traveler had only lately recovered from 
the. disease, but it took him exactly 
seven hours to convince the Chinese doc- 
tor of the fact. However, he finally 
succeeded in getting ashore, and then be- 
gan the work in real earnest. 

Having gathered together his band of 
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natives and an interpreter, Mr. Copley 
took passage for the party on a Dutch 
hoat going to Palembang, Sumatra, and 
there he got the necessary equipment 
for ten days in the jungle. They fol- 
lowed up the Muza river and after two 
days’ steady traveling found their first 
eatch—a tapir. Quickly the natives 
constructed a bamboo thicket around the 
prey, corraling him; then, with forty- 
two natives surrounding, they sueceeded 
in getting him tied in order to prevent 
his eseape. 

Early the next day, in the brush near 
by, there was a great chattering and 
noise to be heard. This our traveler 
knew meant monkeys, so the natives 
were set to watch a mango tree where 
the monkeys go to feed. Here they set 
a bamboo net ten feet high and about 
sixty feet long, placing it around the 
tree with one opening. The natives lay 
in wait until a group of monkeys go to 
feed; then the net is drawn up. and the 
monkeys entangled, while each native 
makes a rush for a monkey. The number 
caught depends on the number of natives 
used, for so great are the fighting 
powers of a monkey that a native can 
only hold one. 

Next came the search for big snakes. 
These are generally found near the 
water’s edge, either hanging in the bam- 
boo palms or lying in a eoil on the 
ground. Having located an immense 
python, Mr. Copley proceeded with prep 
arations for his capture. First a bam- 
boo eage must be erected and placed 
over the reptile—and then comes the 
fight for freedom. It is a common oc- 
currence for a large python to tear two 
or three cages to pieces before being 
overcome. Having exhausted his strength 
the natives tie the reptile lengthwise to 
a bamboo pole and in this way carry it 
out of the jungle, for the trails are so 
narrow and crooked it is impossible to 
earry either box or bundle. 

During this trip Mr. Copley caught 
sixty pythons, ranging from 10 to 28 
feet in length. The largest—a beautiful 
specimen—is now in a big corral at the 
Copley home in Dallas—the wonder and 
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one of the sights for people in all the 
surrounding neighborhood. 

Then began the work of trapping 
birds. Parrots, cockatoos, love-birds and 
lories (a species of parrot) are caught 
by a netting process similar to that used 
for monkeys. They are found in 
droves of, at times, as high as 200, and 
are easier caught than monkeys, though 
they put up a good fight for freedom. 

At the Copley home one of these par- 
rots is already the pet of the family, 
and though when first put into a cage 
away from the others of her kind she 
kept up a fire of piercing shrieks, she 
quickly responded to kind treatment and 
now introduces herself to visitors as 
‘*Copley’s pretty, pretty Poll,’’ and in- 
cidentally chatters nineteen to the 
dozen, seeming te have forgotten her 
jungle home. 

Having secured all the specimens he 
wanted from Sumatra, Mr. Copley 
Shipped his collection into Singapore, 
using that port for headquarters; and 
started to Pontiana, Borneo, for orang- 
outang. 

3orneo is an island of savages, yet 
portions of it are still inhabited by can- 
nibals, and the ecoolies in our traveler’s 
party, knowing this, lived in fear and 
trembling, continually begging to return 
to the river and not to penetrate the 
jungle, but ‘‘E.W.’’ was out for orang- 
outang and not to be coaxed away from 
his quest. 

He secured six fine specimens, and 
the natives began hoping to return; in- 
stead came the order to proceed with 
the hunt, and that night, while the 
‘‘white sahib’’ slept the sleep of the 
just, a band of natives crept silently 
through the brush and hastily made 
their way back to Pontiana, and our 
hunter awoke to find himself alone in 
the jungle. 

It was far from being a pleasant ex- 
perience and the thirteen days which it 
took him to find his way to the banks of 
the Sarawak river will be remembered 
as long as he lives, not to mention the 
long nights spent alone with the wild 
things. of the jungle, and though he 
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laughs when he tells it, the lady who 
rules his heart and home shows plainly 
that she does not approve of these trips 
into the wild places of the earth. 

Catching a Netherlands boat soon 
after he got out of the jungle, Mr. Cop- 
ley went to Colombo, India, a modern 
European city under British govern- 
ment, and, gathering another party of 
natives and an interpreter, went into the 
interior, capturing a number of animals, 
but here he got into the rainy season 
and found it impossible to trap big game 
at that time. 

He sueceeded in getting seven cub 
tigers, seven malay sun-bears, eight cas- 
sowaries and three cobras, then hurried 
back to Singapore, for the epidemic of 
diseases all over India warned him that 
only haste could beat the quarantine 
which would undoubtedly be put upon 
all ports, and particularly in the case 
of animals. , 

At Singapore the complete shipment 
was made up and, altogether, consisted 
of 450 monkeys, 85 large reptiles, 1,100 
birds, 7 tigers, 3 tapirs, 8 cassowaries, 7 
Malay sun-bears, 58 small animals con- 
sisting of squirrels, lemurs, tarsiers and 
civet cats. 

The ecassowaries were young birds, 
and fine specimens. They were caught 
at the edge of the jungle. The chase 
was a hard one, for they are swift-foot- 
ed; like an ostrich, they will run from 
a pursuer for some distance, then stop 
and hide their heads in the grass and in 
in this way the natives catch them with 
their bare hands, quickly tying the 
birds to prevent escape. 

The Malay sun-bears are peculiar lit- 
tle animals. They roam at night, sleep- 
ing during the day on the limbs of trees, 
and then it is the hunter makes his 
catch. Opinions differ, but usually the 
sun-bear is said to grow about the size 
of a medium dog and not to weigh over 
60 pounds. Those caught by Mr. Cop- 


ley were all young and weighed from 
20 to 35 pounds. After getting his col- 
lection of animals together at Singa- 
pore, Mr. Copley shipped out on the 
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steamship ‘‘Thongwa’’ once more, back 
to Hong Kong, where, to prevent any 
quarantine, they were all transferred to 
the Pacific Mail steamer ‘‘Manchuria’’ 
in the harbor, sailing for San Francisco. 

Though last to be mentioned, but by 
no means least notable to the collection, 
is ‘‘Jap,’’ the Pekinese spaniel, a tiny 
black and white fellow who is the only 
one of seven such to survive the ocean 
voyage. The peculiar snub-nose is real- 
ly a deformity, for, when puppies, the 
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little animals’ heads are put into clamps, 
which press the nose into this shape—to 
the Japanese way of thinking—a mark 
of beauty. 

This is not the first trip Eugene Cop- 
lev has made into the various jungle- 
lands. Like most big game seekers he 
has visited Africa, and he has six ma- 
jestic lions, captured on a former trip 
into the wilds of that vast continent, not 
to mention a variety of skins which 
adorn the floors of his home. 








I figured. 
That last Sunday. 


For Peace. 

That it would be a waste of time. 
And space. 

For me. 

To say anything. 

And besides. 

I used to pray. 

For bob-sleds. 

And things. 

And never got them. 

And one time. 

When I was a little fellow. 
And went to Sunday-school. 
And believed everything. 
That the teacher told us. 
I had a fight. 

With Fitzroy Elliott. 
The Doctor’s boy. 

Across the street. 

And in the middle of it. 

I prayed for peace. 

And while I was praying. 
He hit me. 

And I got my wish. 

But I didn’t get it. 

The way I wanted it. 
And ever since then. 

I’ve felt. 

That it was a mistake. 
To start something. 
That the Lord. 

Couldn’t approve of. 





Praying for Peace 


When everybody else was praying. 


And then. 

Expect Him. 

To take a hand in it. 

In any way. 

And afterwards. 

When I wanted to pray. 

I'd pick out something. 

That was likely to happen. 
And pray for that. 

And I’m willing to bet, 

Right now. 

That my average. 

Of answers. 

Is higher. 

Than the average. 

Of those people. 

Who'd just as soon pray. 
For a forlorn hope. “4 
Asa certainty. 

And so. 

Last Sunday. 

I just sat around. 

And ate. 

And read. 

And to-day. 

When the Lord isn’t so busy. 
I’m going to pray. 

That whatever’s going to happen. 
Happens quick. 

And plenty. 

And whoever’s going to get it. 
Gets it. 

And “Let us have Peace.” 
And forget it. 

I thank you. 


K. C. B. in Seattle Times. 
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ELK TUSK HUNTING 


TEXT AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


S. N. LEEK 


Every elk has two tusks of ivory about 
the size of the end of a person’s finger 
and three-quarters of an inch long. 
Of what use they are to the elk seems 
to be unknown. They grow upon the 
upper jaw in the same place as a horse’s 
bridle tooth. They appear in the calf’s 
mouth at about six months of age and 
grow quite rapidly. They are nearly full 
size when the elk is eighteen months 
old, but are hollow then. They gradu- 
ally fill up and become solid ivory when 
the elk is the age of three or four years. 
In eating, the elk wears them off more 
or less. They grow in layers from the 
outside in. The centers often seem to 
take color more readily than other por- 
tions from the vegetation eaten by the 
elk. This causes them to be a beautiful 
variegated brown color upon the outer 
end and makes them much sought for as 
charms and emblems. It is only when 
the elk are in their prime that these 
tusks are at their best. With too little 
wear they lack the beautiful color and 
shape, and too much wear robs them of 
color and shape. Those from the female 
are only about half as large as tusks 
from the male. So it is the teeth from 
the latter animal that are sought for and 
command the big prices. I have known 
one pair to sell for $85 and others at 
$50, but these prices are exceptions. The 
ordinary price of male teeth is from $10 
to $20 per pair. 

True, many imitations are on the 
market selling as low as 50 cents each 
that can hardly be told from the genu- 
ine, but, though an imitation diamond 
that it takes an expert to tell from the 
genuine can be got very cheap, the buyer 
wishes for and purchases the genuine. So 
in buying an elk’s tooth, they wish the 
genuine. 

How to stop the killing of the elk 
here in Wyoming to supply the demand 
for their teeth has been a great problem 





One of the first 
men to be convicted, who was fined $100 
and costs, made the remark to the Court 
that he could soon make that back, and 
later all efforts were made to get evi- 
dence to convict this man, who, with 
three others, were known to be killing 


to the game wardens. 


elk regularly. The Wyoming state game 
warden had wardens specially detailed 
to watch and arrest them if sufficient 
evidence could be secured to convict. 
They finally acknowledged frankly that 
they could not get the evidence necessary 
for conviction. So it was up to the peo- 
ple of the Jackson valley. These men 
were killing hundreds of elk simply for 
their teeth and this was casting reflec- 
tions upon all residents of the valley. A 
meeting was called to discuss the situa- 
tion, but no action was taken except to 
choose a committee to wait upon these 
men and give them forty-eight hours to 
get themselves and belongings out of the 
valley. Before the time limit had ex- 
pired, they had gone. Later two of them 
were arrested in Los Angeles, Calif. 
trying to dispose of some of their spoils 
They were brought up for trial at Poca- 
tello, Ida., where they pleaded guilty and 
were fined. One of them paid his fine 
and was immediately re-arrested for kill- 
ing elk in the Yellowstone Park. The 
other served his time and was then ar- 
rested on the Park charge. They were 
tried at Mammoth Hot Springs, Y.N. P.. 
and convicted. One of them escaped 
from his guard and is now a fugitive 
from justice. The cases of the other two 
of the four poachers were tried before a 
grand jury at Cheyenne, Wyo. Though 
not present, true bills were found 
against them and warrants issued for 
their arrest. They are now fugitives 
from justice. 

But still the killing for teeth goes on. 

A settler in snowshoeing over an un- 
frequented part of the valley found 
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eighteen bull elk killed for their teeth 
and saw in the snow the spot where the 
poacher had stood and shot them down. 
He picked up some of the .40-60 rifle 
shells that had been fired. In nearly 
all portions of the valley where the male 
elk range in winter and throughout all 
portions of the mountains in summer the 
eareasses are found. Unlike fur-bearing 
animals, the tusks are prime the year 
around, and ean be sent in any numbers, 
by mail, to dealers, under protection of 
the Postoffice Department. 

One evening at dusk in early spring I 
was returning home from Jackson upon 
the public road when a shot was fired 
on the the mountain-side above. Look- 
ing up I saw outlined against the twi- 
light sky an elk who staggered and then 
fell. A man walked up to it and it tried 
to rise and then lay still. The next day 
I climbed to the place and found the elk 

-with only its teeth taken. The next 
evening a shot was heard from another 
point, but it was at dusk, when too late 
to climb to the place before darkness 
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came and the poacher had gone. It takes 
them but a moment to extricate the 
teeth and put them in their pockets, 
leaving the body for the coyotes. Should 
a warden arrest a man within half an 
hour and find the teeth upon him, it is 
insufficient evidence to convict, for a 
person can come by them legitimately as 
he is allowed to kill two elk by law. 
The high price offered for tusks has 
tempted many settlers in killing their 
two allowed by law for meat, to choose 
two mature males, to get their teeth. 

The game wardens have proved their 
inability to cope with the situation, for, 
in the face of the unnatural demand and 
high prices offered for tusks, they are 
helpless, and though the Wyoming Leg- 
islature unanimously passed a bill mak. 
ing it a felony to kill elk for their teeth, 
the chances of detection are so slight, 
and the reward so great, that a poor if 
dishonest man is willing to take the 
chances. 

The damage does not stop in killing 
the elk from which the teeth were taken, 
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THESE ELK WERE FOUND BY THE AUTHOR AFTER THEY lg BEEN KILLED FOR THEIR 
TEETH ON THEIR WINTER RANG 























for this has made a scarcity of mature 
males. Nature’s plan of having none 
but the noblest of the race predominate 
during the mating season is upset, and 
veak, immature and overworked males 
mingle with the females. Thus the off- 
spring is below normal, and many are 
born late. They lack the spirit and un- 
daunted courage a wild animal must 
possess to carry him through the long 
winter, and they become an easy prey 
to the elements. To obviate this scarcity 
of mature male elk, made so by the ab- 
normal demand for elks’ tusks, it was 
necessary and the Wyoming Legislature 
of 1913 did pass a law, limiting the resi- 
dents of the state to one female elk on a 
license, and for an additional license 
costing $15 the resident may kill one 
additional elk, male or female. The law 
allowing non-residents two elk, male or 
female, for a $30 license, remains as it 
was, but the number killed in this way 
is negligible, and the license money 
goes far toward maintaining the elk, and 
for warden service, so every person who 
buys elks’ teeth is guilty of helping to 
destroy, not only the noble animal from 
which the tusks they purchase and dis- 
play were procured, but of encompass- 
ing the degeneration and decay of the 
future generations of elk. 

You ask me what harm there is in 
buying the teeth of a winter-killed elk. 
I answer you, none, except the demand 
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thus created and maintained, and unless 
this demand ceases, the slaughter of 
these grand animals for their tusks will 
go on. 

The following is copied from Biologi- 
eal Survey Bulletin No. 40 by Edward 
A. Preble; report on condition of the 
elk in Jackson Hole, Wyo., in 1911: 


ILLEGAL KILLING OF ELK. 


The great majority of the people of Jack- 
son Hole are opposed to the killing of elk 
contrary to law, but there is more or less 
illegal killing throughout the year. Some of 
the lawbreakers became residents of the re- 
gion because of the opportunity afforded 
for making a living in whole or in part from 
game, and many of these regard the elk as 
their natural prey at any season. Many 
also are “old timers’—men whose experi- 
ence in the West antedates restrictive laws 
and the period when they became necessary. 
Others justify themselves in illegal killing 
“because so many of the elk die of starva- 
tion.” It is hoped that the conditions which 
furnish this excuse may be abolished. 

Lowest in the scale of all the enemies of 
the elk is the tusk hunter—the creature 
who, on the chance of gaining a dollar or 
two, kills one of the largest and finest of 
our game animals and, taking only the 
tusks, leaves the body to go to waste, The 
wolf kills that he may live, but the tusk- 
hunter slays only that he may escape honest 
labor. Under cover of mail he forwards his 
booty undetected to dealers who dispose of 
the tusks to purchasers who seek only tro- 
phies, indifferent to how they are obtained. 

The warden service in the Jackson Hole 
region at the present time is very inade- 
quate. The game preserve, with an area of 
not less than 1,000 square miles, is little 
patrolled except by the federal forest rang- 
ers, whose regular duties will not permit 
much attention to game interests. In ad- 
dition to this there remains an area compris- 


ing at least 1,500 square miles, and this 
great tract of rough country is under the 
care of one deputy game warden with one 


or two assistants. 
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No. 34—A Shooting Star 


Once upon a time many moons ago I lay 
on my back on a mountain top and watched 
a shooting star curve the heavens like a 
flaming arrow—and then it was gone. The 
others were playing cards under the lean-to 
canvas by the campfire. I detest cards, 
hence lay there silently smoking and think- 
ing, listening to the night sounds and 
watching the flames. 

“What was that?” asked the Tenderfoot, 
startled by the lingering flash of the 
meteor. 

“An answer in the heavens to half the 
riddles of history,’ I replied. 

“Don’t let him boil over. Just a shooting 
star, Your deal,’ interrupted the Fisher- 
man, and I went on thinking. They went 
on playing. And it took me many years 
finally to sift and tag the ideas started by 
that shooting star on the mountain top that 
night. But for better or worse, here they 
are: .. 

You have all heard the fable of the blind 
men examining the elephant? One who 
had hold of its trunk insisted that the ele- 
phant was a sort of snake; he who gripped 
the ear swore that the snake theory was 
idiotic, that he knew the elephant was like 
a blanket, while the man who hugged the 
leg confidently informed the others of their 
misconceptions, and he himself would set 
them right by proving to them by personal 
examination that the elephant was surely 
a kind of tree. The man ahold of the tail 
was inclined to agree with the snake the- 
ory, but thought that the trunk man exag- 
erated matters unreasonably, for the snake 
effect he found was more or less rigid and 
seemed to possess no free internal motion 
at all. The man feeling wisely along the 
tusk was something of a geologist, and he 
settled the matter once and for all by calm- 
ly proclaiming that the elephant was a 
stone formation, highly polished, probably 
deposited in the Billiard Age. Then the 


eyeless one groping along the huge sides 
said that the tusk theory was pretty nearly 


correct, but that the elephant was of a clay 
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or tale nature, evidently, rather than of 
hard stone, and resembled a hill to some 
extent. 

Whereupon they all began to quarrel, and 
mighty and sage were the arguments ad- 
vanced and shattered. Then a one-eye man 
came along and they referred the whole 
thing to him. His verdict was: “You are 
all right and you are all wrong.” 

Now let us look at the earth, and at the 
many conflicting and partly agreeing the- 
ories concerning many things upon it, such 
as the flood of Biblical lore, the various leg- 
ends of the wild folk, the traces in written 
chipped and painted history, the elephant- 
wise theories of modern scientists, the mi- 
gration of races from Central Asia, the 
sprinkling of men of various colors over 
the globe, the deserts that were once fertile 
and the ice packs that were once jungle 
swamps. What connection is there between 
the hairy elephant frozen in the Siberian ice 
—now in Petrograd—and shooting star 
above our heads? Is the agnostic—for I am 
an agnostic—sneering at the Semetic folk- 
lore story of the flood and of the Garden of 
Eden merely a narrow blind man feeling 
along the tail of an elephant? Maybe. 

Now, as I have often said before, much 
of our so-called knowledge is based on noth- 
ing but our present system of classification. 
Reclassify the stars and the Big Dipper van- 
ishes, but the stars remain, So there are 
many theories about the different races of 
men on earth, for we merely divide men in 
our mind into such races, remember. Some 
use but three divisions; some use eight or 
nine divisions, as best suits their fancy. 
But to date all this is mere theory. Some 
attempt to trace history back beyond the 
written records—whether such records are 
written on paper or on stones matters not— 
by means of language. Some ‘measure our 
skulls, some regard the color of the skin 
and the curl of the hair, This much for 
man. 

In geology we have about as many differ- 
ent guesses. The voleano is today as huge 














a terror and mystery as it ever was, In the 
dust and gas of its belchings we are all Ly- 
dias, blip@!y reeling our way as the earth 
rocks and splits. San Francisco, for in- 
stance, tells us nothing more than the Ro- 
mans knew, a 

Now, amohg so much guessing and grop- 
ing one more idea will not matter much one 
way or the other. Perhaps they are all 
right and all wrong, myself included. A flea 
on the elephant, biting deep into it here and 
there, and forming sage conclusions about 
its internals from the evidence given off by 
the skin alone, is like unto we people on the 
crust of this globe trying to draw too-sure 
conclusions about its composition and its 
history. But handicapped as the flea is, he 
is doing the best he can, and that, bad as it 
is, is not foolish, for he is seeking knowl- 
edge. He may add a bit to the store of 
knowledge that others in times to come 
may again add to, or re-sort, and thus ad- 
vance the torch just another step into the 
mental night that surrounds us all. 

Fables, and that larger fable we call his- 
tory, seems pretty well agreed that man 
came from Central Asia. But what is really 
meant is that some men came from there, 
which they undoubtedly did. And they were 
probably the most advanced men on earth 
at that time. 

But where did they come from before 
that? As the intelligent dunce at the foot 
of the class, who, when the teacher told 
them that the “universe was made out of 
chaos,” asked the slightly puzzling question, 
“Ye-e-s; but who made chaos?” So, how 
came the seeds of civilization to the men of 
Central Asia? Why the ferns in Arctic coal? 
Why ice scratches in the Tropics? Why in 
both Arctic and Tropics are here and there 
no evidence of different conditions in ages 
past? 

Now let us look at the elephant of this 
earth as a related whole. Space is short, so 
we must drive sentences like nails and leave 
the evidence to the public library. We find 
the highest, sharpest, hence probably the 
newest, mountains along the line of North- 
ern India, the Himalayas. Of them prac- 
tically nothing is known. We do not know 
even which is the highest. In Europe we 
find the Alps, very high and sharp, and 
without the mineral veins that older moun- 
tains have. The Alps and the Himalayas 


are one string of heaven-touching hills, if 
you will but glance at the map. The Cau- 
casus mountains seem to be part of the 
same chain. 

Mount Ararat is located here by popular 
consent, but not definitely, where the ark 
is supposed to have landed, and undoubtedly 
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enough, apparently to develop a soil, and 
a boat of refugees did land on some moun- 
tain-top island in that land somewhere, and 
not so very long dgo, either. The whole 
world was submerged to them, but what did 
they know of America or elsewhere? Like 
all primitive people, their land was the 
world. Nothing outside counted. Just like 
the Romans, if you have ever looked at a 
Roman map? China was left out of the 
world because China was not Roman, So 
with these simple half-savage people who 
made our seeds of history. They had hold 
of the elephant’s tail, perhaps. And today 
perhaps we are not much more wise or 
broad? 

Now, popular legend in many lands, and 
several sacred books, locates the beginning 
of man in the valley of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates rivers, which we find in Turkey, 
flowing into the Persian Gulf. But there is 
much evidence to show that the Oxus River, 
now divided from the other two rivers by a 
mountain range square across direction of 
their flow to the sea, was once the head- 
waters of the Tigris or Euphrates. 

Turn to the Mississippi Valley as an ex- 
ample. The Mississippi and the Missouri 
and the Red River represent, we will say, 
the old waterflow in Central Asia. Now, a 
mountain range crops up along the Mason 
and Dixon line, roughly speaking. The 
Rockies go up above the snow line and be- 
come the Himalayas, the Adirondacks be- 
come the Alps. The new range across Kan- 
sas and Missouri becomes the Caucasas 
mountains. The lower part of the Missis- 
sippi River and the Red River flow as of 
old into the Gulf of Mexico (Persia), while 
the upper Mississippi River and its branches 
turn north and flow into the Great Lakes— 
and become the modern Oxus. Also the 
present fertile plains of Iowa and Illinois 
rise high into the air and became the pres- 
ent deserts of Central Asia. 

Naturally the people who lived there 
would then go elsewhere to land more 
worth living in, and hence we have the 
migrations of men from Central Asia, with 
the present deserts and the legends of past 
fertile gardens, now no more. This much 
for shooting stars and migrations of men. 

Now look at another part of the elephant. 
We find coal in the Arctic and ice marks 
in the Tropics, But the effect is far from 
uniform, We find the pyramids with the 
main entrance pointing to another than the 
present North Star. The present poles of 
the earth still wobble, like a top not quite 
at rest in its spinning. We find the Sahara 
Desert cut off from the sea, not yet old 
with slight rainfall. At one time it was 
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evidently part of the sea. The same with 
our own Death Valley and much desert land 
in Southwestern United States. We find 
the Grand Cafion of the Colorado not worn 
out by water, evidently, but a split in the 
earth crust, and the water on the nearby 
surface country runs away from the cajion, 
not to it, as would be the case if it were 
the work of water erosion in the first place. 

We find the legend of the flood over the 
world, but only among certain people in 
spots. We have the legend of submerged 
lands, like Atlantas. We find the present 
white people of the earth coming in the 
first place from the Scandinavian lands of 
the north, a land now incapable of develop- 
ing such a race. We find evidence of a 
gigantic ice pack over Europe. 

In round numbers, the earth is thirteen 
miles flat at the poles; that is, the poles 
are about thirteen miles nearer the center 
of the earth than is the equator. The revo- 
lution of the earth easily, and accurately, 
and definitely accounts for this fact. The 
mouth of the Mississippi river is about one 
mile further from the center of the earth 
than is its source. “The Mississippi runs 
a mile up hill,” as the schoolboys say with 
saucer eyes. 

Some years ago a meteor passed near the 
earth that was calculated to be as largeas 
the State of Texas. Several places in our 
own land are holes that are evidently scars 
where huge shooting-stars have bumped 
into us. Most of the area of this globe is 
sea, and all evidence of meteors falling into 
the sea is of course lost. Now then, for the 
elephant as a whole as the man with eyes 
saw it: 

In times past suppose the earth was 
spinning nicely as it is now, but with the 
north pole somewhere in Europe, perhaps. 
Here, then, is our Arctic ice cap, Ice would 
be thick over lands where we now have no 
glacier ice. The equator would cross part 
of the sea and land now under Arctic con- 
ditions. Here is our hairy elephant at home 
in Siberia, and our jungle ferns in Alaska 
coal. This gives us some Arctic land with 
no signs of tropical conditions, and some 
tropical places with no signs of Arctic con- 
ditions, also lands with the two conditions 
mixed, which has always been one of the 
great puzzles of geology. 

Now drop a meteor the size of Texas into 
the sea somewhere and what have we? 
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No man can hope to do more than guess at 
a few of the results, but these few I ad- 
vance seem reasonably certain. The earth 
would of course spin on a new axis. The 
shock would cause great upheavals in the 
earth’s crust. Lands, formerly. mountain- 
high would be flooded, and other lands, once 
high, would be submerged, or lowered to 
near sea level. The oldest known land on 
the globe, that of eastern Canada, is not 
high. The new sharp mountains reach five 
miles above the sea. Old sea beds would 
be drained bare and make our deserts. In 
short, there would be The Flood. 

Lands now connected would in former 
times have been widely separated, either 
by water or ice. On the other hand, lands 
now separated would in former times have 
been one land, connected by lower plains. 
This accounts for many contradictions we 
find when we study the distribution of 
plants and animals. 

Now we have no actual proof of any such 
starry collision with this earth, but when 
we lack any other reasonable explanation 
of many things about us, and such a pre- 
sumption seems to give some shade of ex- 
planation, we are scientifically permitted to 
accept it as a working basis till we find 
something better, or till it is disproven be- 
yond doubt. And so far the evidence seems 
all in favor of this meteor theory. 

We do know that the sky is full of me- 
teors, and of all sizes, from a speck of dust 
to pieces large enough to cause the earth- 
changes of which I have ventured to speak. 
The idea is not as strained as many ad- 
vanced in former years, and now blindly 
accepted as accounting in part for the same 
things I have mentioned, 

So far as I know, this is the first time 
this idea of a meteor collision being the 
real and very probable cause of so many 
heretofore unexplained and widely-discon- 
nected facts has appeared in print. This 
Campfire Talk may be a bray, or it may 
be a shooting star. At the risk of ridicule 
that every scientist always has and always 
must face, I here, so far as I know, put it 
into words for the first time. Still, maybe 
I am as blind as the rest, and only have 
hold of the elephant’s tail. We will prob- 


ably all have to wait till a man with eyes 
tells us the Truth, 

I will gladly welcome frank criticism of 
this theory. He who is right is of no mo- 
ment. but what is right is all important. 
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Angler's Fireside 


Letter No. 73.—Removing Ferrule. 


Editor Angling Dcpartment:—Last sum- 
mer I was unfortun:te enough to break my 
favorite rod, close up to the ferrule ofthe 
second joint. To date I have been unable 
to remove the wood: Is there any way of 
doing so?—L. C. C., Bozeman, Mont. 

Answer.—More than onec-talf the rods 
break at that vnoint, close up to the upper 
ferrule of the second, or middle, joint. For- 
tunate are we inceed when there is enough 
wood left protruding fcr the pliers to clasp. 
The first step in removing a ferrule is to 
discover whether or not it is pinned. Re- 
volve slowly and look for the tiny circle 
near the base indiceting the presence of 
the devilish pin. (I do not want a pinned 
ferrule on my rod and will not have it if I 
have anything to say about the matter. It 
weakens the rod and in case of a break 
makes the removing extremely difficult in 


the field. To my mind it serves no good 
purpose. A cement-set ferrule for me ev- 
ery time.) Having located the pin, with a 


small punch or nail, drive it in so that the 
ferrule will slip over the head. Now if 
there is wood cnough protruding, get a firm 
grip upon it with the pliers, have the round 
nosed pliers ready to grasp the open end 
of the ferrule, Now heat the ferrule in the 
flame of a match or two, until the cement 
bubbles out around the wood. Pulling with 
both pliers the wood will slip out easily. 
The round nosed pliers prevent bending 
and marring the open end of the ferrule, 
something of importance when it comes to 
setting up the repaired rod. I have _ re- 
moved ferrules, when lacking round nosed 
pliers, by wrapping several turns of fish- 
line about the ferrule, half-hitch after half- 
hitch. If there is not enough of the wood 
sticking out to offer a grip to the pliers, 
there are several ways out of the difficulty. 
With a gimlet bore into the heart of the 
wood, heat as before and remove. I have 
used even a common screw to get a good 
hand-hold. The difficulty is that boring 
into the wood swells the wood and makes 
removal more difficult sometimes. Of 
course you can alweys burn out a ferrule. 





No, do not stick it in the fire; that does not 
improve a ferrule at all. Heat the end of 
a wire knitting needle, until white, and 
burn out the center of the wood. Continue 
burning until only a thin rind of wood re- 
mains, then break in the shell. As pointed 
out above, if the ferrule is set in cement 
alone, the remvuval is easy. The ferrules 
upon a rod should be reset whenever they 
rattle or show signs of looseness, an easy 
matter if without the pin. If they are not 
kept tizht «nd firm we endanger the rod 
of course.—O. W. S. 


Letter No, 74.—Information Regarding Pike 
and Pike Fishing. 


Editor Angling Department:—Can you 
tell me the difference between a wall-eyed 
pike and a northern pike? Where can ] 
secure books upon the subject?—A. B. W., 
Chicago. 

Answer.—This is the old question, an 
swered so many times through the “Fire- 
side,” The wall-eyed pike, so-called, is not 
a pike at all, but belongs to the same fam- 
ily as the common yellow perch. The 
book name for the wall-ye is pike perch. 
When you speak of the wall-eve, just leave 
off the “pike” entirely. The differences be 
tween the various members of the true pike 
family—pickerel, northern pike and musky 
—have been pointed out a number of times. 
As to books upon the subject, “Bass, Pike 
Perch and Others,” by Henshall; “Pike and 
Perch,” by Wm. Senior and others; “Book 
of Fish and Fishing,” bv Louis Rheid; ‘“Fa- 
miliar Fish,’ by McCarthy. There are oth- 
ers, but I think the first two will prove 
the most helpful to you. There is an Eng- 
lish book, now out of vrint, I believe, “The 
Book of the Pike,’ by Cholomondeley Pen- 
nel, which is fine, from the Englishman’s 
viewpoint. Might secure the book through 
scme second-hand book store. The other 
books mentioned can be ordered through 
Outdoor Life. We have under preparation 
a series of chapters upon the pike family, 
to be published as soon as the “Trout Lore” 
series now running is completed. This new 
series will treat the family more extensive 
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Trying to make him fit. 


ly and we hope clearly, from the angler’s 
viewpoint, than has heretofore been done in 
an American magazine. Not only natural 
history, but how to angle also. Probably 
this new series will not begin until late in 
the season, as the Trout Lore chapters will 
hold sway for some months longer. We aim 
to present the best upon tackle and all 
phases of fishing to be found anywhere, so 
produce the best angler’s magazine. That 
we are succeeding in a measure, scores and 
scores of letters testify, but there are bet- 
ter things in store for our readers. You, 
reader, will forgive this little crow added to 
a personal letter.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 75.—An Interesting Letter from 
Australia. 


Editor Angling Department: — Having 
been a subscriber to your magazine for 
some time, I have very much enjoyed your 
interesting notes on Fishing, Tackle, etc. It 
has just occurred to me that your subscrib- 
ers might care to hear how we do things 
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down in this part of the world. The river 
trout fishing here is fair with both fly and 
grasshopper. We have three kinds of trout, 
“Brown,” Loch Leven,” and your old friend 
the rainbow. 

The most successful method of fishing 
here is spinning (bait casting) for brown 
trout (up to twenty pounds) in the Great 
Lake, or for rainbow (up to ten pounds and 
averaging 4%) in Lake Leake. There are 
dozens of other lakes in Tasmania, but the 
two mentioned are the best up to the pres- 
ent. Some of my friends and I take a trip 
or two to these lakes every season and have 
tip-top sport. 

With regard to the tackle we use, nine 
out of ten prefer an eleven-foot spinning rod 
of Greenheart or split cant and a Malloch 
reel. A small number use the same rod, 
but with a “Silex” or Nottingham free run- 
ner. As far as I am concerned I have al- 
ways used a Silex rod, but I thought that 
I would try your methods, so I got a 
“Luckie” steel, five footer, to try, and fol- 
lowed it up by ordering a Bristol No. 27 of 
the same length, from H. Michaelson of 
New York. I also got him to send me a 
free-spool Takapart reel, and with practice 
I find it better than the ordinary multi- 
pliers that I already own. 

No more big rods for me! The best bait 
for rainbow is the Devon minnow and fly 
and for brown trout the only lure is the eel- 
skin phantom. The former takes the fly 
well at times, but the brown lake trout 
never do.—D. L. A., Tasmania, Australia. 

Answer.—Spinning as usually practiced is 
not bait casting; indeed, some of us find 
it exceedingly difficult to cast a spoon at 
all without first adding considerable weight 
to the lure, which causes it to sink so low 
in the water as to make the angler lots of 
trouble. In order to cast the ordinary Amer- 
ican spoon, without added weight, one must 
have an exceedingly light rod—lighter ‘than 
those ordinarily sold in the market, and 
even with such a rod the “spoon” offers so 
much resistance to the air that it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to place it accurately at any 
great distance. Perhaps, however, by “spin- 
ner” you mean some of the casting lures; 
if so, all right. With us benighted Amer- 
icans a “spinner” means a “spoon-hook,” vul- 
garly speaking. I am not surprised that you 
find the short casting rod more satisfactory 
and will not go back to the long one. In 
casting rods, as my friends well remember, 
I began with an ultra long one and boldly 
advocated it through the magazines. It was 
a long time before I would even experiment 
with the shorter rod, but when I did I was 
soon convinced as to the latter's superiority. 
It has always been a matter of pride with 
me that I was not the last American to go 
to the short rod. Regarding your Brown 
and Loch Leven trout, I am wondering if 
the two species are so distinct with you 
that you can be sure of their iduntity. In a 
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recent letter from the U. S. Fish Commis- 
sion the writer stated that the correct class- 
ification of two fish had never been thor- 
oughly worked out; that even the savants 
were not sure that the Brown, or German 
trout, differed essentially from the Loch 
Leven. The problem wes put to me the 
other day in these words: “If the Loch 
Leven is a German Brown, what is the lat- 
ter?”—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 76.—Thumbing the Casting Reel. 


Editor Angling Department:—I am having 
not a little trouble in casting, I think perhaps 
because I do not properly thumb the reel. If 
I press the spool I can’t attain distance, and 
if I do not I get a back-lash. What’s the 
trouble? My reelisa........ (‘‘censored”’) 
and looks all right. Can you help me out?— 
M. G. F., Fairmount, N. Dak. 

Answer.—Of course I can not be sure re- 
garding your trouble without seeing you “in 
action,” but I presume, like most beginners, 
you are attempting to run before you walk. 
Forget that there is any such thing, or word 





Do not keep reel on top of the rod. 


even, as “distance.” More depends upon 
putting the lure there than out. It is far 
better to cast ten feet and have absolute 
control of your lure than to be able to cast 
fifty and not know where your lure will 
strike. Attain accuracy, and distance will 
take care of itself. Do not think about 
thumbing, just thumb. You know, in riding 
a bicycle, all you have to do is forget that 
you are riding and the wheel will take 
care of itself. So in thumbing a reel; 
just forget about it, and all unconsciously 
you will apply the requisite pressure. Don’t 
worry over the short cast. There is just 
one royal road to perfect casting, and that 
is practice. Do not keep the reel on top of 
the rod as the manner of some is, but start 
it as in the accompanying drawing. Reel 
at the side. of the rod and nearly vertical. 
Rod and reel should remain in relatively this 
position throughout the whole cast. With 
the reel on top of the rod, thumb pointing 
in the direction of the cast, the thumb be- 
comes overly anxious to aid, presses down, 
so brings the cast to a sudden stop. The 
reel has no business on the upper side of 
rod until you change hands to reel in. I 
take it for granted that you are right-handed. 
A number of geod casters with whom I have 
a fishing acquaintance, thumb the end plate 
of the reel instead of the spool. Much can 
be said in favor of the method, and it is 
easier on the thumb.—O. W. S. 
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P. S.—Your reel must be all right; reels 
bearing that name always are. 


Letter No. 77.—A Little Dictionary of Flies. 


Editor Angling Department:—Please give 
me the proper dressing for the following 
flies: Rangley, Turkey, Governor Alvord 
and White Miller.—H. J., Denver. 

Answer.—White Miller—Body, white silk 
floss, ribbed with silver tinsel; legs, white 
hackle; wings, pure white. Governor Alvord 
—Tail, scarlet ibis; body, peacock ber]; legs, 
brown hackle; wings, blue heron with under 
wing of brown peacock. Turkey—Tail, scar- 
let ibis; body, yellow mohair ribbed with 
gold tinsel; legs, brown hackle; wings, 
brown turkey. Rangley—Tail, a few fibres 
of barred wood duck and scarlet ibis; body, 
dark claret mohair ribbed with gold tinsel; 
legs, dark claret hackle; wings, strips of 
wood duck (barred) mixed with a little wild 
turkey and scarlet ibis. You did not ask, 
but I vounteer the information: I consider 
the last fly the best of the four when well 
made and tied true to pattern. Glad to sup- 
ply such information as this as far as pos- 
sible.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 78.—The Luminous Bob. 


Editor Angling Department:—What is the 
advantage of using a luminous bobber or 
bob? Will it attract fish?—H. J. F., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Answer.—I do not know that the makers 
of the bobber claim that it will attract fish, 
and I can not see that it would be an ad- 
vantage if it did, as the hook naturally 
would not be in close proximity to the sur- 
face. Perhaps the “tell-tale bob” is for the 
lazy man; if so, I must lay claim to being 
lazy. I am old fashioned enough, or enough 
of a boy, to delight in bull-head fishing, and 
as every boy knows bull-heads bite after 
dark. Bull-head fishing requires a float 
(bob), and after dark if there be no moon it 
is almost impossible to locate it. Right here 
is where the luminous bobber enters. Having 
exposed it to the rays of the electric flash 
or to the sun earlier in the day, it glows 
like the “fire-fly lamp” we used to read 
about in McGuffeys’ Fifth Reader years ago. 
Sitting on the shore you can plainly dis- 
tinguish the float out yonder, and when it 
disappears you will find the night dark. 
I mean just that. You will be surprised co 
find that that little bit of painted wood will 
fill a large place in the night. Yes, I think 
the luminous float is all right for lazy night 
fishers, those who dream as well as angle. 
—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 79.—A Colorado Catch. 


Editor Angling Department:—I am send- 
ing you a picture of a catch of Eastern 
brook trout taken from Lost Lake, tributary 
to Gunnison River. 


Some of the boys used 
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flies, while others employed grasshoppers. 
All filled their baskets.—F. P. K., Long 
Lake, Colo. 

Answer.—It certainly wasa fine catch and 
probably not excessive for six men. The 
picture will serve as a reminder of a very 
pleasant day, no doubt; still, if I were asked 
to criticize, I would strongly urge against 
the style of picture. Personally I had much 
rather catch a glimpse of the river, the sun 
playing upon its wavelets, while in the dis- 
tance an angler or two might be discovered 
plying their rods. Perhaps I am over fini- 
cal, but there is something about such pic- 
tures that hints of the shambles. Just a 
glance at the picture proves that Colorado 
has some of the greatest fishing or fisher- 
men—perhaps both—in the country, but 
there is nothing to indicate that the scen- 
ery is second to none in the world. It was 
Thompson, I think, who said, “It is not all 
of fishing to fish,” a statement with which 
we all agree. Then let us attempt to dis- 
close something of the inner part of angling 
when we point our camera at a fishing sub- 
ject.—O. W. S. 
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information, and where should I go unless it 
be to our angling editor, who knows? I am 
thinking of purchasing a reel that will do 
all of the work—I mean thumbing, as it is 
called. Have you ever used those reels, 
and where can I get them? If not too much 
trouble, will you not give me names and 
makers?—N, O. B., Atlanta, Ga. 

Answer.—I thank you for your gentle flat- 
tery. Surely such a letter deserves our best. 
I am acquainted with and have used two of 
the so-called self-thumbing reels. The “Red- 
ifer self-thumbing reel” is made by the 
Redifer Rod and Reel Co., Warren, Ohio, 
and the “Anti-Backlash reel” is made by the 
South Bend Bait Co., South Bend, Ind. The 
two reels are radically different, and I will 
not attempt to say which is the better. The 
Redifer has a mechanism within the head- 
plates which automatically controls the 
spool, It never gets out of order, is durable 
and satisfactory. The South Bend reel has 
an ingenious arrangement within the reel- 
head which connects with a “human wire” 
beneath which the line passes. When the 


line lifts the wire, the reel is retarded. The 
South Bend reel, too, is all right. 


Obviously 








A Colorado catch, Compliments F. P. Knott. 


Letter No. 80.—Self-Thumbing Casting 
Reels. 


Angling Editor:—Pardon me for “buttin’ 
in’ on a busy man, but I am in need of some 


I can not go into a lengthy description here. 
Send to the makers for literature and look 
up the matter for yourself. I am morally 
certain that either reel will satisfy you.— 
O, W. 8. 


Trout Lore 


Chapter 13.—Trout of the Little Brooks. 








Not every angler 

THE FASCI- knows the fascination 
NATION OF of little streams, the 
THE LITTLE meandering, whimsical 
BROOKS brooklets, but those who 
do never gaze with long- 








ing eyes in the direction of the mighty riv- 
ers, e’en though the latter hath power to 


bestow fish large beyond the imagining of 
the streamlet. It is not the fish one 
catches nor yet the large, fish which so 
often escapes that makes the little streams 
so attractive, but what they themselves are. 
I wonder if I have made myself clear? 
The little rivers are companionable, slip- 
ping into our fondest musings with an 























. . . I know of no fishing where slyness on the part of the angler is so important. 
I have learned my lesson thoroughly; I never let my shadow 


understanding denied all human _ friend- 


ships. For our gay moments there are 
chuckling rapids, scintillating in the 
bright sunlight, and for our graver 


hours there are miniature pools, calm, se- 
rene, mirroring the fleecy clouds that float 
overhead, even as they reflect our inmost 
thought. There is a fidelity about the lit- 
tle creeks; you can depend upon them. 
They have a genius for intimacy all un- 
approached by larger waters. You soon 
learn all about them, every pool, eddy and 
glancing rapid is as familiar to you as the 
topography of your own home—an experi- 
ence denied the fisher of great rivers. For- 
ever commend me to the little brooks, 

As intimate acquaintance is the secret of 
the little brook’s attractiveness, so it is also 
the secret of successful angling. The first 
excursion to one of those streams is apt to 
prove fruitless, for those trout are wary 
beyond any other fish, 
and only he who learns 





Sue LETYLR where to cast without 
BROOKS making his presence 


known may hope for 
success. I remember one 
little trout stream discovered by me some 
years ago, a stream flowing through a thick- 
ly settled farming community, cold and 
clear, in spite of cows and sheep, because 
fed from a number of springs. It was not 
a natural water, but some wandering ich- 
thyic Johnny Appleseed dumped a can or 
two of fry into one of the springs in an 
early day and promptly forgot all about it. 
As a result, after he had been gathered to 
his fathers, disciples of Izaak Walton 
flocked to the little stream. It was “fished 
out.” 











Then one day I happened to cast a 








fall upon the water.” 


speculative fly upon its limpid surface, and 
the glimpse I caught of a darting fish 
caused my heart to jump. I courted that 
stream assiduously until I could cast from 
a distance and hit just where I should, so 
that the fly would be carried back under 
the bank or around the end of a snag, and 
I caught fish, lots of fish. It is still con- 
sidered “fished out,” but I can go ‘back 
there any old day and catch a mess of glo- 
rious fish. 

Now, not every one can fish the little 
stream; a plethora of patience is a prime 
requisite, You must be content to make 
many a fruitless visit, but perseverance will 
surely reap its reward. ‘Use all the skill 
of which you are possessed and then 
some” is the cryptic advice I give would-be 
fishers who look to me for information. I 
know of no fishing where slyness on the 
part of the angler is so important, for the 
denizens of the brooklets seem to have the 
senses of sight and hearing developed to an 
unusual degree, though probably lack of 
water and circumscribed area of pools are 
responsible. I have learned my lesson thor- 
oughly. I never let my shadow fall upon 
the water, neither do I tread the marge of 
the streams. My casting is all done from 
a distance of ten or fifteen feet. I study 
out a pool, if unacquainted, and fish on 
down stream, returning in an hour or so to 
catch the fish. If I hook a goodly fish and 
yet lose him, I mark the spot with a stick, 
returning again and again until he finds his 
reluctant way into my basket. Perhaps it 
is skill, patience and perseverance required 
which has made of me a fisher of little 
streams. 

I would not have you think for a moment 
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A “still-life” picture that will appeal to fish- 


ers of little streams. 


that the trout of the meadow brooklets are 
all small. Once you have learned how to 
angle you will be surprised by the size of the 
fish, even a two-pounder not being uncom- 





mon. Of course the large 
fish, unless unusually 
bibog gia well hooked, is apt to 
STREAMS escape. I think I am safe 
. in saying that more large 








fish are lost by the an- 
gler of little streams than by his brother 
who fishes great waters. It must needs be so. 
There is little or no chance to “play” a fish, 
the fisherman often being compelled to lift 
his quarry from the water by main strength 
and awkwardness, a practice disastrous 
alike to tackle and creel. But a pound fish 
is a large one for a little river, more weigh- 
ing under half a pound than over. I main- 
tain, however, that it requires more skill to 
successfully play and land a half-pound fish 
on the average little stream than to take 
a two-pound trout from broad and unob- 
structed water. The fish are apt to be 
short, “chunky” and muscular, but painted 
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with bright colors, as though the shallow 
water of their habitat had enabled the sun 
to impart some of his glory. The trout of 
the brooklets are in a class by themselves. 

The angler will soon learn where to look 
for fish, and cast instinctively, though per- 
haps a few remarks will not be out of place 
in this connection. Seldom will you find 
the trout of little brooks lying in the shal- 
lows; even if you do, it 














is dollars to doughnuts 

gg that they are only “sun- 
LURK ning themselves,” and 
will pay no attention to 

your most seductive flies 

or bait. It is to the hidden fish, the feeding 


fish, that you must look for a possible sup- 
per. Ofttimes.a stream which discloses a 
shallow center will possess a foot or more 
of water close in under one bank or the 
other, dug by the persistent current. Al- 
ways feeding trout seek out those “pools.” 
Take a fish from such a place today and 
you will find another there tomorrow. Of 
course a log spells a pool. It is best to cast 
from above, for what current there is will 
suck the lure down under; then, trout lie 
with their head upstream. A stump, with 
roots like the tentacles of a devil-fish, reach- 
ing down into the water, is sure to offer 
safe haven to one or more good fish; but 
cast with fear and much trembling, for in 
such an environment a hooked fish is by no 
means a creeled fish. Where a tree has 
fallen into the water, or the swaying 
meadow grass sweeps the surface, look for 
trout. Rather, look for trout anywhere, but 
expect them behind every obstruction. 
Sometimes there will be a deep pool at the 
bend of the stream; there expect two or 
more trout, but as you hope for success, fish 
the hole from well above. Gradually, as 
you become better acquainted with little 
streams, you will know without experiment- 
ing where to look for trout, and you will 
become a successful fisher of little streams. 

On little streams the question of bait or 
flies is a pertinent one. Perhaps nine times 
out of ten on such streams the angler is 
under. the necessity of resorting to bait, 


lack of water and intervening brush, render- 


ing fly casting out of 





the question. (As to the 


gh legitimacy of bait fish- 
FLIES ing, nothing need be 





said here.) The baby 





brooks were created for 
the bait fisher. I need say nothing regard- 
ing the method of using bait, as the subject 
was discussed in Chapter 8. As to whether 
the angler will use worms or grasshoppers, 
all will depend upon the character of the 
streams and the time of the year. I have 
always held that grasshoppers are poor 
lures in forest streams where the fish are 
not in the habit of feeding upon them, and 
for the same reason, in late midsunimer 
earth worms are even less attractive upon 
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a meadow brooklet. After a rain, when the 
water is opaque, the wise fisher discards 
his grasshopper can, even upon a meadow 
brooklet, for the flood water has washed 
many worms into the stream, and the trout 
are feeding upon them to the exclusion of 
all other food. This, then, is my conclusion: 
the fisher of little streams will be compelled 
to use some form of bait, employing that 
which meets the whims of the trout. 

The tackle used will depend upon the par- 
ticular stream fished. An open meadow 
brooklet, where ‘hoppers can be cast with- 
out let or hindrance, or even artificial flies 
may be employed, the rod will be of the 
lightest and all other 
tackle such as to pre- 





ise ag serve the unities. I know 
STREAMS of no fishing that will so 








tickle a man’s vanity as 
that of the baby brooks 
On an open stream such 
as one finds once in a great while, a three- 
ounce rod is none too light; you may shade 
it half an ounce if you choose; heavy enough 
for the fishing and fish, and light enough 
to keep you on the qui vive, lest the seldom 
two-pounder surprise you in an unthinking 
moment. That is the poetry of angling. 
However, as pointed out in the last para- 
graph, such open baby streams are the ex- 
ception; indeed, I can count those with 
which I am acquainted upon the fingers of 
one hand. The ordinary brooklet flows 
through old pastures or ancient wood lots, 
brush-grown and obstructed with numerous 
snags and drift, while overhanging trees, 
willows and alders, demand a short, stiff 
rod. An eight-foot bait rod with reel seat 
below the hand is ideal, for with it you can 
reach out over a brush or snag and lift the 
fish skyward. That word “skyward” is used 
advisedly, Strike quick and sharp, throw- 
ing the trout upward with force. Person- 
ally I use a light fly rod for all fishing, 
though the one I employ on such a stream 
is only eight feet long and somewhat stiff. 
A friend of mine uses a bait casting rod six 
feet six inches long, and will have nothing 
else. I desire action, and am willing to sac- 
rifice a few fish in order to secure it. The 
“will I or will I not” of angling has always 
appealed to me. 

The trout of the little brooks are different 
fish from those of broad and deep pools or 
rushing, tumultuous rivers. One may be a 
good fisherman upon the latter and fail 
utterly when courting the brooklets. I have 





with baby tackle. 
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“ | |. , Once get in rapport with the whim- 
sical, meandering streams, acquainted with 
their bright-robed denizens, and the word of 
my experience for it, you will not look with 


longing eyes in the direction of the 
Nipegon.” 

said elsewhere that the fisher of little 
streams is born, not made—a statement 


which possesses more than a modicum of 
truth. Once get in rapport with the whim- 
sical, meandering streams, acquainted with 
their bright-robed denizens, and the word of 
my experience for it, you will not look with 
longing eyes in the direction of the 
Nipegon. O. W. SMITH. 


Some Weedless Casting Lures 


Naturally the demand for a _ weedless 
hook has been followed by the demand for 
a weedless bass lure. There are two rea- 
sons why this demand should be satisfied. 
First, because of the character of the aver- 


age bass water; and, secondly, because of 
the growing popularity of night fishing. 
The ideal bass lake, from Micropterus’ point 
of view, at any rate, is the one with an 
abundance of aquatic vegetation. The best 
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do not succeed in anchor- 
ing hard and fast to a strong 
lily root. The average hooky 
hook is not adapted to weed- 
bed casting, however suc- 
cessful it may be as fish at- 
tractor. 

To minimize the trouble 
some have resorted to sur- 
face lures—plugs that can 
not be forced or coaxed be- 
neath the surface; obviously 
an advantage where the 
weeds are below the surface, 
but lakes are not all of that 
character, nor indeed are 
they the best bass waters. 
Again, some of us, after pe- 
culiarly exasperating experi- 
ences, have attacked our 
plugs with ruthless hands, 
removing side hooks or end 
hooks, as the case might be. 
However, to remove the side 
hook is to remove the bass 
hook, par excellence, Always 
does the bass strike from the 
side; never from behind, a la 
pickerel and pike. The end 
or terminal hooks can be re- 
moved with impunity by the 
bass fisherman. I speak from 
years of experience. At least 
one of the new lures is made 
without an end hook, though 
one is included in the box 
for those who do not like the 
appearance of the bob-tailed 
affair (No. 2). That is a 
nearly weedless “plug,” and 
it is by no means fishless. 
Parenthetically, the true 
weedless hook does not exist, 
and I am of the opinion that 








The weedless hooks have c ome to stay, 
will show great 
trebles like B and C can be attached to 
face or under-water lure, but not 
as successful as those pictured. The 
but weedless because of method of 


we can do when fishing such water is to 
cast to the edge of the weed beds for the 
average lure, bristling with many trebles 
develops a devilish propensity for hooking 
weeds. There is little sport in pulling in a 
mass of slimy weeds, even though they may 
be of interest to the botanist. Of course 
when we espy a little opening, or pocket, 
well back in the green field, we needs must 
drop our lure there, for it is in such places 
that the record bass will always be found. 
If we hook a fish, well and good; we may 
coax him out through the “hay” to open 
water; but if we fail of a strike, woe betide 
us; it is a safe bet that we will reap a 
bunch of weeds the size of a dish pan if we 


and the future 
advance in this class of lures. 
almost any 
always will 
“coaxer”’ (A) 
attaching 
travel through a weed bed without catching. 


if it did it would prove fish- 
less also, but those hooks 


Weedless tried by me have accom- 


sur- plished all that the makers 

they prov, Claimedforthem. That there 
hooks: will are many styles and shapes 
upon the market, a glance at 

these illustrations will prove, 

and no doubt there are many weedless 


hooks upon the market which I do not pos- 
sess. These pictures are of lures in my 
own collection, and taken by me. 

The treble with weed guard is a success; 
there is 10 question about that, and may be 
attached to other than the lures illustrated 
(Nos. B and C). I long ago purchased a 
dozen guarded trebles of the variety that 
appeals to me, and carry them in my tackle 
box so that when I am up against a weedy 
proposition I am armed for the fray. How- 
ever, not all lures can be meddled with with 
impunity. There is danger of spoiling ac- 
tion and balance. To illustrate, the lure 
built to travel through the water held down 
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behind with a tail hook, is going to act in 
an entirely different manner when that 
hook is detached. Sometime you will find it 
necessary to “pinch on” a split shot or bit 
of tin foil, I wonder how many anglers 
know that with a split shot or two they can 
make any lure, surface or under water, per- 
form in an original manner? Attach a slight 
weight to the “tail” of an under-water lure, 
and presto! it becomes a surface splasher. 
By the same token, if you weight the for- 
ward part of a surface lure, it will sound 
the depths. Only a wee bit of lead is re- 
quired to destroy the ‘balance of power.” 
As a rule, I prefer to use the lure just as it 
comes to me from the factory, for the man 
who turned it out probably experimented at 
length and built it “just right.””,. Remember, 
however, the tail hook is an abomination, 
even if it be weedless, when casting in “hay 
fields”; but also remember, if you remove 
it the chances are that you 
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fish, Why? Simply because he knows 
how. 


However, the weedless hooks and lures 
have come into existence to meet a well- 
defined need, and they are satisfactory, too, 
doing all and oftimes more than the makers 
claim for them. I believe that in the future 
tackle makers are going to bear in mind 
that bass are weed lovers, and that the ideal 
lure is the one that can trave! even through 
a weed bed and not hang up. By that same 
token we are going to see the number of 
hooks cut down, and I for one shall be glad 


of it. I think I voice the opinion of the 
average angler, the one who has experi- 
mented at length with lures and hooks, 


when I say that three hooks are amply suf- 
ficient: furthermore, we can dispense with 
the tail hook so far as casting for bass is 
concerned. Of course if members of the 
pike family, from pickerel to muskellunge, 





will destroy the proper ac- 
tion of your lure unless you 

replace it with an equal \ 
weight. 

Some lures are made with 
hooks so shaped and _ at- 
tached that they travel close 
to the body of the lure and 


therefore may properly be 
termed weedless, for they 
actually will travel through 


weeds without catching. The 


popular “Coaxer” well illus- 
trates the point (Nos. A, 1 
and 3). Any lure. that 
moves through the _ water 
with upturned’ hooks is 
almost weedless, providing 
the rodster understands his 
business (Nos. A and 4). 
Naturally if a lure, with 


either upturned or guarded 
hooks, plumps heavily down 
upon a lily pad or pickerel 
weed, the weed is going to 
be empaled and the angler 
“hung = up.” Neither’ will 
even the weedless nook re- 
fuse .to grasp a weed if 
drawn against it with force. 
I am saying all this to warn 
you not to expect too much 


of the socalled weedless 
hooks and lures. Always 
much depends upon. the 
angler, personal equation 


being a greater moment in 
angling than any tackle, It 
is not always the lures the 








2 








“other fellow” is using that 
brings him good luck. Give 





Hooks that travel close to the body of the lure (3), or 
with points covered by outstanding portions (1). can be 
classed as weedless. Hooks that travel in an upright po- 


him the lure with which you 
and I fail, or are snagged 


Septet at in nee, sak, tee Sp vase ‘icone ‘oeee, miecet tncwble (ah. aes 

: “Dummy Double 2 s ew deps ure and a 8 y - 
he will cast unhampered less, No tail hook is needed for bass, as they strike from 
amid the weeds and land the side. 
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or pike-perch, the so-called “wall-eyed pike,” 
are frequently met with, then the tail hook 
must be in place, for all the latter are rear 
strikers. Nevertheless, the “bob-tailed” lure 
shown in the photograph (No. 2) has never 
failed to hook pike in my hands, largely be- 
cause when the fish have struck, they have 
swallowed lure and all. If pike are “strik- 
ing short” a tail hook is a necessity. 

The result of my last season’s experi- 
ments with weedless hooks has been very 
satisfactory indeed, and I have already laid 
in a supply for next summer. Where weeds 
are beneath the surface there are a number 
of surface lures that are just the thing, and, 
by the way, a great many surface lures, like 
the Coaxer, will make their way success- 
fully through weeds, so that they deserve 
to be classed among the weedless. Later 
on we shall have an article upon surface 
lures and the handling of them, to be fol- 
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lowed by one on the underwater plugs, etc., 
etc. Right here let me say that I am not 
interested in any particular lure, neither am 
I supplied with “cuts” by the makers; all 
pictures used in my articles are the product 
of my long-suffering camera; the lures from 
my own tackle box. Therefore there are 
lures—surface, underwater and weedless— 
which I have never seen—my pocketbook is 
not as long as it should be—but I have a 
fair collection, and I simply give the result 
of my own experiments and experience. If 
you do not find your favorite lure illustrated 
it will be because I do not possess it or have 
failed absolutely with it, but even though I 
fail with a lure, I ordinarily include it in a 
class, for in the hands of another man that 
same lure might prove a winner. The chief 
thing I have learned as an angler and as an 
editor of an angling department is, that | 
do not know it all. O. W. SMITH. 


The Champion Fisherman of the Dollar Hole 


Sprawled along the hillside above the falls 
of Clark’s Fork of the Columbia River in 
Western Montana, lies the picturesque vil- 
lage of Thompson Falls. It was here in the 
month of June, “when all the signs were 
right,” as we fishermen say, “I met the 
Champion Fisherman of the Doliar Hole.” 
His name—J. O. Jornigan; his business— 
well, when not fishing, he managed a café, 
but mostly he fished. 

I was in the town several days before I 
met Jornigan; afterward I regretted this ex- 
ceedingly, for a better sport and more ge- 
nial companion, one could not ask to meet. 
He showed me how to operate at the Dollar 
Hole. 

The Dollar Hole, by the way, is a small 


Lemme | 














“I. . . caught the champion with his catch 
partly out of water.” 


circular pool, hence its name, just below the 
Falls, where the Clark’s Fork of the Colum- 
bia River races and roars over hidden rocks, 
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. I photographed the string at the 
hotel.” 


its waters whipped and churned into a mass 
of silvery foam, as it flows onward to its 
nuptials with the sea. Here in the Dollar 
Hole scores and hundreds of Dolly Varden 
trout find rest and refuge before attempting 
the severe task of climbing the rapids above 
them. 

Access to the Dollar Hole is obtained by 
climbing down an old and exceedingly un- 
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certain ladder, after picking your way 

across a rocky incline of the bluff above. 

At the foot of this ladder a huge rock, sup- 

posed to be flat, but is not, extends into the 

—_ forming the upper wall of the Dollar 
ole. 

On this slippery rock you must stand fac- 
ing the tumbling, roaring water; if you can 
keep your head and feet steady at the same 
time and know how, you can catch these 
huge Dolly Varden trout; if you should slip 
off the rock, in so doing—well, you would 
be drowned, that is all. But Jornigan does 
it. Hence his title. 

The sun was fighting its way through a 
drizzling rain when we started for the Dol- 
lar Hole, but what cared we! The air was 
sweet and bracing; there was the odor of 
the forest above us and that feeling in the 
air which only those who love the outdoors 
and the thrills of expectancy which is the 
angler’s portion, can understand. 

We crossed the river and wended our way 
through the towering pines and dewy 
grass, around the bend of the river to the 
Dollar Hole, I have had various experi- 
ences when upon fishing expeditions, but 
this climbing down a ladder whose rungs 
threatened to give away at every step, and 
with the roar of that speed-mad river below 
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me—why, I never knew so much depended 
on a common ladder! But Jornigan went 
down, so I had to follow, and you may not 
believe it, but by the time I had climbed 
and rolled down where he was, Jornigan had 
hooked a nice one! 

Oh! Jornigan was rightly named! 

While the fighting trout was leaping from 
the foam I managed to get my kodak out, 
and caught the champion with his catch 
partly out of water; a picture hard to get 
under the condition and which I greatly 
prize. I stood and smoked, watching the 
marvelous work of this young giant while 
he landed eight large fish in the short space 
of two hours. As I watched the great trout 
leap and plunge in the heaving waters of 
the Dollar Hole, my heart thumped and 
breath came uncertainly for fear the Cham- 
pion would lose his footing and be dashed 
to a certain death in the rapids below. 
When he had finished and boosted the eight 
beauties up the ladder I heaved a sigh of 
relief. It was another and decidedly new 
experience for me. I was happy, although I 
had no actual part in the game. 

After I photographed the string at the 
hotel I congratulated, without envy, my 
good friend, Jornigan, Champion Fisherman 
of the Dollar Hole. 

FRANK L. HAMMOND. 


Molloy Replies to Howarth 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Mr. Howarth some- 
what resembles the orator who before he 
got up didn’t know what he was going to 
say; when he was up, didn’t know what he 
was saying; and when he sat down, didn’t 
know what he had said. In the November 
issue of Outdoor Life he writes: “What I 
meant to say and what I thought I wrote.” 
etc. Now, how in the name of Moses can 
you carry on a discussion with a man like 
that! In the September number of your 
magazine with patience and humility, I 
told Mr. Howarth that I did not intend 
“Wet and Dry Fly Fishing for Trout” to re- 
place the “Fly Fisher’s Entomology” of 
Ronalds or “Modern Development of the 
Dry Fly” by Halford. Modesty comes out 
on me at times like a rash. I told him my 
innocent purpose was to go out and meet 
my poor erring brother who was fishing 
down stream and give him Halt! Attention! 
Eyes Front! ’Bout Turn! plus a few words 
of advice on the weapons and methods of 
attack. I told Mr. Howarth the whole 
scheme; but some men receive ideas only 
through the medium of a surgical operation. 
My article appeared in the June (1914) 
number of Outdoor Life, and (to please this 


critic) should have been preceded by about 
skeenteen other articles on the tails, ears 
and eyebrows of aquatic and semi-aquatic 
insects. The following I conceive to be a 
lifelike imitation of how the article should 
have been written, according to Mr. How- 
arth: Brethren, firstly, the insects upon 
which trout feed, withal, are as numerous 
as the stars; yea, as the sands upon the 
seashore. Some have tails, and behold! 
multitudes again there are that possess no 
rearward projection whatsoever. Out of the 
waters they come, and myriad others hath 
their being even upon the land, and no man 
knoweth by bare look whence each hath 
come. Those of the water most familiar 
hath upright wings, and again, verily, others 
wear them flat, in the manner of those that 
proceedeth from the dry earth. Against 
these impostors, these chronic wets in dry 
states, my brethren, I most solemnly warn 
thee. Trust them not; though rather shalt 
thou bring them unto an entomologist, that 
he may identify them and send thee on thy 
way rejoicing. Secondly—But what’s the 
use? From this time forward if you ever 
catch a gink fishing down stream you'll 
know he’s not a reader of Outdoor Life. 
Treland. P. J. MOLLOY. 
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game laws of any state. 


Such information will always be 


be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 


immediately communicated to 


the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been eom- 


mitted, after which it 


will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 


out of the game department’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert 


such information 


mation 


from the game department channels, 
in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 


but rather to solicit such infor- 








A Good Word for the Bear 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The bear is the 
most abused anima! on this continent—at 
least, that is what my experience and my 
Gbservation teach me here in Colorado: and 
} am led to believe, from what I read and 
hear, that he fares no better elsewhere in 
the United States: whether his home is in 
the canebrakes of the Mississippi, the 
swamps of Florida, the gloomy forests of 
“John Brown’s Tract” or the deep, dark 
sanons of Arizona, this ungainly brute is 
looked upon as a menace to civilization, a 
four-footed anarchist, the very Ishmael of 
the animal creation against whom the hands 
of all men are raised with murderous intent. 

From a long experience in a country 
where these animals were very numerous, 
and after a careful study of their habits, it 
seems to me that this mortiferous feeling 
toward bruin, and the consequent effort to 
eliminate him from the list of living wild 
beasts, is without reason. It is the child 
of ignorance; the offspring of a prejudice 
as unreasonable as the old belief in 
witches, or the notion that anything begun 
on Friday will end in disaster. It is es- 
pecially remarkable that these ideas have 
such a strong hold among the dwellers in 
the wilderness, and are so persistently act- 
ed upon by men who egall themselves 
sportsmen, and who claim to be intelligent 
and observing. 

Taking the state of Colorado as an ex- 
ample: I have been a resident within its 
borders for nearly forty-five years, ten of 
which were passed in the wildest parts of 
its grand mountain ranges, and three con- 
secutive years in a section where bears 
were as plentiful as raccoons are in Vir- 
ginia. I have started these animals from 
their midday rest in a muddy wallow on 
the banks of the Snake, Yampah and Grand 
rivers; surprised them in the raspberry 


patches of the Cochetopa and Gore ranges. 
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and watched them for hours digging for 
ants’ eggs in the parks or feasting on the 
windrows of benumbed grasshoppers that 
lay piled along the snow line between 
Long’s Peak and Berthoud Pass, but have 
never yet seen one watching a deer trail or 
a lick, or chasing an elk. I have seen a 
big gray-black brute standing as high and 
looking as vicious as John L. Sullivan. 
clasping a bunch of sarvis bushes in his 
mighty arms and gulping down the fruit 
in liberal mouthfuls, while a doe and two 
fawns cropped water-cresses within fifty 
feet of him, but never a glance did this 
reputed bloodthirsty monster cast in their 
direction. ; 

In September, 1876, I killed a black bear 
in my potato patch in the Yampah Valley. 
This fellow, in order to reach the garden. 
had passed through a little paddock where 
I kept six calves, but I dog not think he 
gave them a nod as he went *by. 

It has been my misfortune while hunting 
in the Elk Head range of Colorado to have 
him visit my camp during my absence; and 
while on my return at night I found the 
commissary breadless and butterless, the 
molasses keg “busted”? and contents miss- 
ing, sugar an unknown quantity and cans of 
corn and tomatoes mashed flat as pan- 
cakes; there on the ridge-pole of the tent 
swayed the side of bacon, and on the branch 
of a pine tree not ten feet away, hung, un 
disturbed, the fat and juicy ham of a spike 
buck, killed the day before. 

I speak of these incidents to show that 
Bruin is not the carnivorous animal that he 
is reputed; although, like his congener, the 
hog, he will when hungry devour almost any: 
thing edible that comes in his way. That 
he hunts his living prey in the shape of the 
deer kind, or that he raids the cattle, horse 
and sheep herds, I most emphatically deny. 
In fact, the long hunting experience in his 
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favorite haunts, of which I have spoken, has 
failed to develop a single instance of where 
he has killed a specimen of the game above 
mentioned, or to bring to my knowledge a 
well-authenticated record of a cow, steer or 
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horse destroyed by him, and I have a pret 
ty extensive and intimate acquaintance with 
the big stock owners of Colorado, Wyoming 
and New Mexico. 

Colo. JAMES B. THOMPSON. 


Dr. Hornaday’s Appeal for the Bears 


Dear Mr. McGuire:—I give you my heart- 
iest congratulations on the stand that you 
have made for the preservation of the griz- 
zly bear and other bears that need protec- 
tion. It is a great satisfaction to see a 
genuine bear-hunter taking the initiative in 
the rather laborious business of securing 
protection for bears that will save them 
from extermination. 

Until you stepped into the ring, I have 
been regarding the grizzly bear as doomed 
to certain extinction everywhere in the 
United States, except in the hard and fast 
game preserves in which no shooting is 
allowed. Even now, I am afraid that the 
bag limit of one bear per year will not be 
sufficient to save the species in the United 
States. The trouble is that now there are 
in the United States probably 500 young 
men and middle-age men with plenty of 
time and means at their disposal, each of 
whom is perfectly willing to spend a thou- 
sand dollars in getting one grizzly bear or 
one mountain sheep ram, provided that ex- 
penditure be necessary to accomplish the 
object. Now, it happens that there are not 
in all the United States 500 grizzly bears 
or 500. mountain sheep rams outside of 
game preserves, and this means that the 


gunners are far too numerous for the game 

While I wish it were possible to give the 
grizzly bear a five-year close season every- 
where throughout the United States, I real- 
ize that it is not possible to accomplish 
such a purpose. The western hunter is 
very tenacious of his rights-and constantly 
opposed to long close seasons so long as 
there is any killable game left. 

I wish now to make the prediction that 
even after you have secured a bag limit of 
one grizzly per year, it will soon be ap- 
parent to you that nothing short of a five- 
year close season will save the species 
from total extinction in the United States 
outside the game preserves. 

I heartily wish your movement the un- 
bounded and instantaneous success that it 
deserves, and I do not see how any member 
of any Legislature can refuse to vote for 
your bill. Surely the bear-hunting sports- 
men of the West must by this time realize 
the necessity for such a measure as you 
have proposed! And surely they will range 
themselves solidly in its favor. I hope that 
action can be made general at the present 
sessions of the Legislatures of states that 
still contain a few specimens of the grizziy 

New York. W. T. HORNADAY. 


From a Brother Sportsman Across the Water 


Editor Outdoor Life:—-I am writing to tell 
you that you have at least one devoted read- 
er of your excellent magazine in this part 
of the world. I get my copy from a local 
bookstall and look forward to its coming 
every month, and very little, from front 
page to back page, escapes my notice. The 
“Arms and Ammunition” department is fine, 
and so is’the “Mixed Bag.” In the former 
many of the rifles generally mentioned are 
practically unknown here, as the. 22s and .32s 
are the calibers most known and nine out 
of every ten rifles one meets are Winches- 


ters. Easter is about the best time of the 
year for hunting in this district, or, for that 
matter, in the whole of New South Wales, 
as the weather then is not too warm and 
not too cold. We haven’t the variety of 
game in New South Wales that you have in 
America. Kangaroos are protected through- 
out this state, but wallabies (a branch of 
the same family) are only protected in dif- 
ferent districts. They are harmless animals 
but do a great deal of damage to the crops 
and are hunted with dogs. 
New South Wales. ALLAN HEWSON. 


A Trip to the Cassiar District and South Yukon 


Editor Outdoor Life: In your December, 
1914, issue, I note W. Norton of California 
claims to own the record moose head, which 
he says is 74% inches. To my knowledge 
there are five larger heads, namely: 78% 
inches, owned by Field Museum, Chicago; 
77% inches, owned by P. Niedrick; 75 inches, 
42 points, owned by American National Col- 


lection (Reed Collection); 75 inches, owned 
by Canada Pacific Collection; 74% inches, 
owned by Captain C. R. E. Radcliffe. These 
heads are all recorded in Rowland Ward’s 
“Records of Big Game Heads,” Sixth Edi 
tion, 1910. I also know of another head 
which I measured, and which was 79% 
inches, with 33 points, but I believe it to 
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be a wedged head. Mr. Norton has a fine 
moose head, but not the world’s record. 

I have just returned from my second trip 
in the Cassiars and South Yukon, and, as 
before, had a wonderful trip, bringing out 
together with my wife, thirty-one trophies, 
including five caribou (one a 48-pointer), 
three moose (one 65% inches), three stonei 
sheep (best 40% inches) one Fannini, five 
goats, five wolves (four black), two cross 
foxes, one coyote, four grizzlies and two 
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brown bears. These were killed during a 
sixty-day hunt from Telegraph Creek on the 
Stikine River, B. C. It doesn’t seem pos- 
sible, but it’s the greatest big game coun- 
try in the Americas, north or south, for I 
have tried them all. 

Mr. Belden Roach of New York brought 
out the record Ovis Stonei, which he killed 
this year, and which spread 33% inches, 
length 4314 inches, circumference 14% 
inches—a truly beautiful head. 

California. FRED K. BURNHAM. 


A Buck Found in Velvet in October 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to be 
enlightened on the following: While hunt- 
ing deer on the South Fork of the White 
River in Colorado during the last open sea- 
son, I killed a six-point buck whose horns 
were still in the velvet, the velvet being 
scratched a little, and the horns were very 
sharp on the points. In cleaning I noticed 
the heart was very soft and spongy; in fact 
so soft that it would not hold its natural 
shape, while held in the hand. Can anyone 
tell me why the velvet at that time of year 


(October) and why the condition of the 
heart? 
I have fished and hunted through that 


part of the country since being old enough 
to pack a gun and rod but have never seen 
or heard tell of a similar case. Old-timers 
have told me that if run by wolves or be- 
ing badly frightened while in velvet that a 


deer will not shed the velvet for some time, 

which may be probable, judging from con- 

dition of the heart and the velvet in this 

particular case. A. H. COWLES. 
Colo. 


We referred the above letter to W. H. 
Pigg of Cafion City, Colo., a sportsman of 
much experience and an old breeder of deer 
and elk for the market (at the same time 
suggesting that the effect might have been 
caused from castration), from whose reply 
we extract the following: “This might have 
been caused by castration, but, if so, it was 
done after maturity. Had it been done 
when a fawn, the horns would never have 
started. In the case stated I believe this 
buck had a set-back of some kind which 
might result from being overheated, wound- 
ed or passing through a spell of sickness.” 


An Experience with a Lion in Colorado 


Editor Outdoor Life:—When I received 
my copy of your magazine today I found 
so much that interested me that I cannot 
resist the temptation to “butt in” and tell 
some of my experience in Colorado. I had 
a log cabin about eight miles southeast of 
Glenwood Springs, east of Spring Valley and 
near Landis Branch. Wild animals roamed 
around and over my land. Quite often we 
would find fresh tracks in the garden and 
about the springs that I had enclosed. Wild 
choke cherries grew about the water and it 
was always a close race to see who got 
the most of them. We always got some of 
them and the bears the remainder. 

Deer, bears, mountain lion, lynx, bobcat, 
were all around us, still we had no fear of 
them. I killed two mountain lions—the last 
one at my cabin door. Here is the story: 

About 8 p. m., while reading my paper, I 
was startled by hearing my dog set up a 
furious barking which soon turned to yelps 
of fright and accompanied by other strange 
noises that caused me to grab the shotgun 
and proceed to investigate the cause that 
was making the commotion. Close to the 


cabin I had a cave for vegetables and on 


this my dog stood barking at some object 
that was dimly seen standing by a path 
that led to the spring. Aiming hastily, I 
fired at the object. When the smoke 
cleared the dog was gone and the animal 
was within six feet of me and just where 
the dog had stood on the cave. I could 
have hit it on the back with the gun but I 
thought it was a large staghound that had 
been staying at my place at times. 

The snow still lay on the west side of the 
cabin and it crusted soon after nightfall. 
When my visitor started to go round the 
cabin it broke the light crust at every step 
and then I began to think it was not a dog 
but a mountain lion. I ran to the other side 
of the cabin and he soon came out, about a 
rod from where I stood. It was so dark that 
I could not see to shoot. I stooped low 
and got him outlined against a snowbank 
that lay by the bushes, took careful aim. 
and fired. I did not wait to find out the 
effect of my shot, but went into that cabin 
instanter. My wife was up by that time 
and asked me what I was shooting at. I 
told her I did not know, but thought it was 
a mountain lion. Putting in two loads of 
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buckshot | set a lantern where it would 
shine out the door when opened. Every- 
thing ready, I had my wife stand behind the 
door and pull the latch string and swing 
the door open. I stood where I could shoot 
the beast should it offer to spring through 
the open door. A terrific pounding and 
thumping outside told me that my last shot 
had done for my visitor, and I (I mean 
“we’’) went outside to investigate. Where 
I had stood when I fired the last shot lay 
a magnificent mountain lion. After it was 
all over, I “had ’em!” My wife said to me, 
“What is the matter? I hear your heart 
beating!” And she was right—it could have 
been heard, I think, by one fifty feet dis- 
tant. 

I have always wondered why that cat 
came on after I fired the first time. He 
came close up to me but did not try to mo 
lest me. He seemed to want to get the 
dog, and stopped only long enough for me 
to get in a second shot. 

In that country we did not fear the lions 
and I never knew of anyone being hurt by 
them. Here (Glendale, Calif.) they are con 


Snap-Shooting Goats 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I herewith send you 
a picture of a mountain goat which was 
taken by myself on a goat-hunting expedi- 
tion on one of the mountain ranges of the 
upper Kitsum Kalum Valley, British Co- 
lumbia, the southern end of which ap- 
proaches the Grand Trunk Pacific line close 
to Terrace, a thriving little town about 
ninety miles from Prince Rupert. 
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sidered somewhat dangerous. We hear of 
people having some very narrow escapes 
from them, but I have no doubt that most 
of the stories are largely imaginary. We 
do not have the good times here with game 
that we did in Colorado, but we still have 
some game left and fill in the time trap 
shooting or sea fishing. 

We had a fairly good quail season. Duck 
shooting is good. We have a good trap 
shooting club here and we manage to find 
enough to keep in practice with the shoot- 
ing irons. I see Captain Ricker (ex-half- 
owner in Outdoor Life) occasionally, and 
we talk over old times in Colorado when the 
game was so plentiful that anyone could get 
all they wanted at any time they chose to 
go after it. 

We expect a large number of visitors here 
next year and some will come from Colo- 
rado. If any of them see this and will 
hunt me up, I will be glad to show them 
some of the sport we enjoy in California 
Don’t fail to bring your fishing tackle and 
shotgun. J. T. McCLELLAN. 

Calif. 


in British Columbia 


The exact place where I took this snap 
shot is three miles from Kitsum Kalum 
Lake, up Maroon Creek, the altitude prob- 
ably being between 5,000 and 6,000 feet 
above sea level. 

I took this picture the 11th of October, 
1914. The distance away from the goat 
when I took the snap-shot was about seventy 
feet. The goat was lying down about forty 











X 
“He stopped and took no good look at us.” 
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feet further back behind a low ridge when 
we first saw him. He got a glimpse of us 
about the same time. We squatted down 
quickly where we were. I had no more than 
gotten my Kodak ready when Old Billy 
walked over the ridge on the level with 
us, stopped, and took a good look at us. 
This gave me time to take the snap-shot of 
him, and then I took the .30 U. S. and put 
him out of business. 7. 3+ a@ces.. 
British Columbia. 


ANew Caribou of British Columbia 
Editor Outdoor Life:—Enclosed please 


find photograph of a new kind of caribou. 
It is known as Rangifer Fortiden Hollister 





A picture of Rangifer Fortiden Hollister. 


(Rocky Mountain caribou). It was discov- 
ered two years ago by Mr. Hollister of the 
Alpine Club expedition to the Mt. Robson 
region, British Columbia. It is a very large 
animal with massive antlers. 

British Columbia. JOE LA SALLE. 





A Hybrid Wild Duck 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I enclose herewith 
photograph that will interest all the duck 
hunters. This is a hybrid wild duck, a 
cross between a mallard and a widgeon, or 
baldpate, as they are sometimes called. 
This specimen was shot in eastern Colorado 
in November, 1914. It is a drake and is 
the size of a mallard. It has the widgeon 
markings on the wings, back and tail. Also 
has the baldpate markings and small, blu- 
ish bill. It has the size of a mallard and 
the big green head, but without the ring- 
neck. During fifteen years of taxidermist 
work, I have mounted hundreds of ducks of 
all varieties, and I am also a duck hunter; 
and curing that time I have seen only one 
other hybrid duck. That was a mallard 
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A cross between a mallard and a widgeon 


pin-tail cross. It was also a drake. Both 
above crosses being mallard crosses, would 
lead a person to believe that the wily old 
green-head does not always travel the 
straight and narrow path. If other crosses 
have been taken I should like to hear of it. 
Colo. JACK C. MILES. 





Will Foxes and Coyotes Cross? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—There is a peculiar 
thing here that has come to my notice, and 
and as it relates to our wild life, I thought 
it might prove interesting to the large fam- 
ily of Outdoor Life readers. During the lat- 
ter part of 1912, while hunting coyotes with 
a couple of friends, we “jumped” a coyote 
which had an unusually bushy tail of a 
reddish color; we fired several shots at it 
but failed to score, as it was some 300 or 
400 yards away, and running. We won- 
dered at the time why this particular coy- 
ote was so red in color and had such a bushy 
tail. We accused “Old Sol” of giving him 
the color, as the sun was just rising and 
flooding the snow and mountains a very 
rich pink. We had two or three more 
glimpses of him at different times, but he 
was always out of range and acted as if he 
thought he was in a hurry to catch the last 
steamboat down the river before it froze 
up. Consequently we named him “Foxy.” 

My brother, while out hunting chickens in 
1913, got within rifle range of what he 
called a big red fox, but having only a 
shotgun, he didn’t shoot. The fox circled 
around on a walk, all the time within rifle 
shot, and kept his eye on my brother. This 
made a close friend of mine and myself put 
our heads together and think. ,We tried ev- 
ery method we could think of to catch this 
red fellow, but failed. It remained for a 


fellow by the name of Roy Brandle, an ex- 
perienced trapper, to nip his toes. 


He set 
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his trap, if I remember right, where several 
coyotes were in the habit of going through 
a barbed-wire fence—and two or three 
nights later “Foxy’’ was in the trap. This 
trapper did not know of “Foxy” and several 
days after the capture he told me that he 
had caught a half-breed fox. Later I saw 
the pelt, and can say that I never saw any- 
thing of the kind before. It was larger than 
the ordinary red fox; its nose was not quite 
as long and slender, ears were smaller, tail 
not quite so bushy, and was not furry like 
the fox tails I had seen, but was coarse- 
haired like a coyote tail and of exactly the 
same gray color. 

The fur company classed it as a red fox 
and if I remember right, Brandle got some- 
where near five “bucks” for it. 

Mont. O. J. SALO. 





A Doe Deer that Carried Good- 
Sized Antlers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Enclosed is a pic- 
ture of what I believe to be the greatest 
antlered doe head in existence, killed on 




















An antlered doe deer. 


Wolf Creek, Mont., October 8, 1914, by Jess 
Hennings of Kalispell, Mont. The head car- 
ries, as the photo shows, a fully*developed 
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set of antlers measuring in length, the long- 
est antler about 18 inches and the other 
nearly as long. The antlers are very heavy 
at the base and very warty. This head will 
likely go into the largest collection of ant- 
lers in the United States, owned by Albert 
Friederich, San Antonio, Tex. 

I am enclosing an affidavit that this is 
the head of a doe, sworn to by three reli- 
able taxpayers of Kalispell, Mont., whosaw 
it before it was skinned. C. COBB. 

Mont. 

The affidavit referred to has been re- 
ceived. It is signed and acknowledged be- 
fore a notary, the signers being C. Cobb, 
Geo. E. Williams and J. O. Hennings.—Ed. 


A New Kind of Fox Trap 


Editor Outdoor Life:—My son Rex and I 
made a fish trap out of rabbit wire to 
catch suckers in the river. The trap has 
a funnel-shaped entrance, something the 
same as a wire fly-trap. During a sudden 
rise in the river we pulled the trap out on 
the bank, where it was left over night 














in a fish-trap 


fox caught 


Gray 


and the next day we were much surprised 
to find a full-grown gray fox in the trap 
It had crawled in through the small funnel 
entrance and was unable to get out—rather 
a stupid trick for a fox to do! You would 
never get a coyote to do such a thing. 
New Mex. SAM STEVENS. 


The Last Elk in Pennsylvania 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Enclosed herewith 
is a clipping from the Altoona Tribune 
which has some bearing on the article in 
your November issue stating that the last 
elk in Pennsylvania was killed in 1869. 
They lingered on for quite a few years after 
that, although only as stragglers. 

Penn. HENRY W. SHOEMAKER. 

THE CLIPPING. 

It was in Centre County that the last na- 
tive elk.in Pennsylvania was killed by Cap- 
tain John Decker, on September 1, 1877. It 
was in Centre County that the last native 
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panther was killed in 1886, It was in Cen- 
tre County that some of the last wolves met 
their deaths. It was near the borders of 
Centre County that the last brown bear was 
killed on November 29, 1912, by Edgar Aus- 
tin Schwenk. It was in Centre County that 
heathcocks and wild pigeons lingered long 
after they had been exterminated in most 
other sections of the state. 

















A DIANA IN THE ROUGH. 


Miss Virginia Derby, 6 years old, who killed 
the first duck of the season on Monarch 
Lake, Monarch, Colo., Sep- 
tember 14, 1914. 





Game Notes 


J. H. Lepper of Mason City, la., writes 
under date of Nov. 24, 1914: “I have never 
seen ducks as thick around Clear Lake as 
this fall, and so few shot. They spent the 
day in the middle of the lake and left the 
lake to feed between sun-down and dark, 
and so high that no ordinary gun could 
reach them. They spent the night feeding 
and returned to the lake at or before day- 
break, and left the hunters ‘holding the 
sack.’ I have never hunted as much and 
gotten so little game in ten years and yet 
I have seen thousands of ducks in the air 
and on the lake.” 


Our old friend, I. C. Spencer, of Ishawooa 
Wyo., writes us of the accomplishment of 
his young son, Vernon, in bringing down a 
big ram the past fall—he having secured 
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the animal on his first big game license. He 
adds: “I accompanied him on this trip and 
after climbing ‘into the clouds’ we located 
some sheep, and after maneuvering for sev- 
eral hours Vernon finally bagged this one. 
We took the whole skin, head and pelt, and 
it all weighed fifty pounds. This we ‘toted’ 
over the mountains for hours, and it was 
no light load. (The photographs sent us, 
while too dim for reproduction, show an im- 
mense ram with very big horns.—Editor.) 


The following from D. Roy Stansbury of 
Alliance, Neb. (date Dec. 16, 1914), gives a 
good impression of the results of the migra- 
tory game bird law in that state. “Duck 
season was a good one this year. It stayed 
warm longer than usual and the boys had 
good shooting. Everyone seems to think 
the federal migratory law a good one. Large 
numbers of ducks nested here this last year. 
Goose season was short this year. When it 
did turn cold it came quick and the geese 
went by without a stop.” 


Dr. James S. Reed and P. J. Dowling, 
Spokane (Wash.) sportsmen, hunted last 
fall near Addie, Idaho, Dr. Reed getting two 
fine deer and a lynx. 


W. B. Mershon, (Saginaw, Mich.), presi 
dent of the Michigan Association, an organ- 
ization for the protection of game and fish, 
writes under date of Dec. 22, 1914: “I hope 
that you are doing what you can to have 
the state laws made to conform to the fed- 
eral migratory bird law. This federal law 
was the greatest step forward for the pro- 
tection of birds that has yet been taken. 
and every true sportsman should do all he 
can to get similar laws passed by the states 
so that there will be no question about the 
legality of the federal law. Even without 
that incentive the federal law can be much 
better enforced if supplemented by the state 
law; then we have the benefit of each 
state’s local protective machinery.” 


We received a letter from one of aur 
readers, E. T. Merrill, of Ashland, Ore., un- 
der date of Dec. 19, informing us of the 
killing of a deputy game warden, Arthur 
Hubbard. by a man whom he attempted to 
arrest for violation of the game laws. The 
deed was committed at Trail Creek, in the 
Upper Rogue River country, Oregon, Dec. 
15, by a man named Martin. We have just 
received a second letter from Mr. Merrill, 
stating that the murderer has been arrested 
by the sheriff and lodged in jail. The trial 
will come up in February and as there was 
one eye-witness to the shooting, we are 
hopeful that speedy justice will be dealt out 
to the culprit—as above all offenders, we 
class the murderer of an officer while in the 
discharge of his duty the most heinous and 
offensive. 






























































Hunting Wild Honey 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have made it a 
practice for a number of years when going 
on my fall hunt to take along ten cents’ 
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Scaling the cliffs after wild honey. 


worth of oil of anise and a little strained 
honey. As soon as camp is established the 
weather being fair, I place a little honey in 
a can lid or some small vessel and a few 


drops of the anise on the honey. This is 
placed on a stump or rock near by, and 
usually a few hours finds the wild honey 
bees busily engaged carrying it away. Now 
a little care and watching and sighting, and 
you can see them going in a straight bee- 
line for their tree or cave in the rocks 
This year the bees went high up into the 
sandstone cliffs, and the accompanying 
photo will show how we managed to reach 
them, by means of a rope let down from 
above. With the help of the rope I man- 
aged to scale the rocks for about forty feet, 
where I landed on a mighty small shelf of 
rock—and face to face with the largest 























Cones of honey in wild bees’ cave, forty 
feet from ground 


swarm of bees I ever saw; also the most 
honey I ever saw in one place. The ac- 
companying photograph will give some idea 
of how the great combs of crystal honey 
hung from the roof of their cave, which 
was about eight feet back into the solid 
stone, about four feet in width and two feet 
in depth, filled clear to the outside with 
honey. It would be hard to judge of the 
amount of honey in such a place, but there 


certainly was several hundred pounds of it. 
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By means of a bucket and rope I let down 
about 100 pounds to the boys below. 

I felt a trifle shaky about swinging out 
on that little rope again for the descent, 
but the bees helped me to make up my 


mind rather hurriedly, and i soon landed 
safely at the bottom, All present declared 
the ten cents invested for bait a good one. 
That wild honey is a great lubricant on 
these Dutch-oven biscuits. Try it, boys! 
New Mex. SAM STEVENS. 


An Eulogy on One of Our Emissaries 


* Editor Outdoor Life:- 
number I was 


In your December 
impressed by Miss Gladys 


Hardy and her beautiful horse, who are 
making the trip from Spokane, Wash- 
ington, to the state of Maine. If ac- 


complished (and she surely looks capable 
of doing it), this trip should certainly win 
a name for herself as one of the bravest 
little women in all the world, and one, too, 
of which the state of Washington (her 
home state) should feel justly proud; for 
such women as she are about as scarce as 
radium dollars and far more valuable, and 
it is womankind of this character, un- 
daunted by the thought of her weaker sex 
(now fast passing away), full of courage 
to accomplish something worth while—that 
is to crown our women and make them 
the envy of every nation on this globe, 


and the pride of the American home. 

It goes without question that the women 
are today accomplishing things never be- 
fore thought of by them that they could 
do, and one by one, as their demands to 
vote are sanctioned, state after state will 
go dry and man will have to bow to the 
fact that woman has accomplished this, and 
that it is he that is the principal benefac- 
tor and she his helper. 

I hope Miss Hardy (and she is all that 
her name implies) reaches that good old 
state of Maine with banners flying and 
that the good name of Outdoor Life (the 
best magazine of its kind we have to-day) 
will have made new friends in the homes 
of our eastern brothers who always love a 
true story of the Great West. 

Missouri. C. M. CARSON. 


A Shadowgraph 


My friend, the guide, came into town 
And in my sanctum sat him down, 
And as he there cross-legged sate 
Eye-bulging tales did he relate 

Of beast and bird, yet of them all 

A single story I recall. 


About a “dude” he once took out, 

A man he’d often read about, 

Who was that handy with a gun 

He might keep four guides on the run. 
“It was our fust night out,” he said, 
“An’ tired out we'd gone to bed. 


“The moon was up an’ pretty bright 
When we two hit the hay that night. 
I guess I went to dreamin’ there 
About a great big grizzly bear 
Which I was hopin’ to locate 

For my friend there to punctuate. 


“But when I woke a shadder sent 
A chill through me as on the tent 
It seemed to move and clutch at me, 


The biggest bear I ever see——! 
If he was anything at all 
Like that there shadder on the wall——! 


“Well, fust I pinched my leg to see 
If this was all a dream, maybe, 
But say, I couldn’t feel a thing— 
‘Paralysis,’ I thinks, by jing! 

I pinched agin an’ pinched ’er hard 
A-playin’ up my only card. 


“But nothin’ happened—no, not that! 

For somethin’ ‘miaued’ jist like a cat, 
While up in the air my dude friend went 
Like he was goin’ through the tent; 

An’ when he lit ’twas on the run— 

He never stopped to grab his gun. 


“One jump into the shimmerin’ light, 
Three more an’ he was out of sight! 
It seems he’d seen the shadder there, 
Of that big prancin,’ dancin’ bear, 
While jist at that partic’lar time 

I'd pinched his leg instid of mine! 


“Well, seein’ then that I was ‘right,’ 

I gits up keerful, steps out light, 
A-carryin’ what I call ‘some gun’— 
A plum, self-loadin’ four-ought-one, 
An’ then I takes a keerful peep 

But what I seen ’most made me weep. 


“An’ when I showed it to the ‘dude,’ 

His langwidge sure was somethin’ rude. 
His voice was weak but he raised her fine 
On that ding-busted porcupine 

A-rarin’ in his devilment 

An’ shaddergraphin’ on the tent. 


“Now that has been some time dgo, 

But not so long, a month or so; 

I seen the dude, an’ he said that ‘still 
There’s always one thing starts a chill 
A-runnin’ up an’ down his spine— 

Jist the light of the moon on a porcupine.’ ”’ 


J. A. DUNGAN, M. D. 









































Conducted by ED. F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 





S. A., Vallejo, Calif—I have a female 
Airedale puppy, about ten months old, 
which I bought at four months old and is 
of thoroughbred stock. I want to train the 
pup for quail and deer hunting, which I 
understand can be done successfully, but 
want to train for quail first. A few months 
ago J bought a book, advertised to give full 
information on training this class of dog 
for all purposes, but it reads thus: “Teach 
the dog to be obedient,” “teach to stay be- 
hind,” “teach to retrieve,’ etc. Yes, but it 
don’t saw how to do it and it leaves me 
guessing how to proceed. Recently I bought 
a copy of the Amateur Trainer, have read 
it carefully and certainly think it is the 
best book for instructions that I ever read, 
because it says exactly what and how to 
do it to be successful; but right here is 
where I want to know whether I am on the 
right trail. This book does not mention 
anything about the Airedale as a bird dog— 
does all the teaching of this book hold good 
for the Airedale? For two months now I have 
taken my pup out to hunt quail. What she 
does now is about this: Loves to get into 


a bunch of quail and chase them; if com- 
ing near quail, holds head high, sniffing 


and makes a break for them. My way of 
hunting quail is to throw a rock into every 
bush likely to have birds under it; dog has 
learned to observe this and awaits throw- 
ing of rock and keeps her eye on me; if a 
flush and bird is killed she is there very 
quickly, finds and makes. off with bird to 
eat it—in the race for the quail she usually 
comes out victorious. She is a good ranger, 
but rather hangs around to have me throw 
rocks. Would you recommend commencing 
all over again and make use of what she 
already knows? She is very playful and 
stay be hard to get down to real work. 
Will these dogs ever point? She will not 
pick up any other bird than a quail, nor a 
rabbit; likes raw meat, quail best. Putting 
me on the right trail in this matter will be 
considered a great favor. 


Answer.—Am constrained to state it’s a 
mere waste of time to continue longer in 
stated manner trying to make a bird dog 
of your Airedale. This class of dog belongs 


to the “chase’—may become useful in 
course of time with much opportunity to 
observe the mode and kind of game hunted, 
but will never perform as really is required 
from a bird dog—never point birds  nat- 
urally for lack of pointing instinct. Your 
mode of getting animated by throwing 
rocks into bushes has made her await a 
flush and kill to get a bird to eat—dog does 
not hunt to the gun; you hunt for the dog. 
For subjugating, making obedient, retriev- 
ing from land and water, and becoming use- 
ful in greater part, the Amateur Trainer 
fully applies to this as well as any other 
kind of dogs. However, if desired for quail 
hunting, pointing instinct is a potent factor 
get a pointer or setter. 

M. L. A., Pocatello, Ida.—Is it advisable 
to have bitch spayed at age of nine months 
just after being in heat and having been 
served? Am inclined to think she has been 
covered by two or three cur dogs, not hav- 
ing watched her very closely. 


Answer.—The larger breeds of dogs come 
in heat for the first time at just about one 
year old. Smaller breeds may come in at 
about ten months, but usually do not con- 
ceive at this time. After having been lined 
it would not be advisable to have her 
spayed—results should be awaited. Should 
she whelp and the puppies can be removed 
so soon as they arrive, milk will not come 
into udder to any great extent and all will 
pass off without ill effect. Should the 
whelps have remained over night or longer 
with matron, however, then it will be best 
to remove but one each day, which will 
lessen milk flow and prevent inflammation. 
Should there be much pressure of milk, 
however, then apply camphorated lard or 
oil twice a day till udder is reduced and 
dried up. Spaying may follow some time 
later (if deemed advisable), but this al- 
ways is to be discouraged , because the 
bitch soon gets overly fat, very lazy and in 
later years a mere chunk of dog flesh, de- 
void of ambition and activity. 

K. H. J., Toronto, Can.—I have a hound, 
nearly two years old, who is in fairly good 
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order but he absolutely refuses to hunt or 
become active in any manner. There seems 
to be something the matter with his ears 
or throat, as every time he is disturbed he 
shakes his head so that his ears flop. He 
does this every little while and eats but 
little. While out, other dogs can hunt all 
around him and he merely sits down. Have 
examined his ears and throat, but can find 
nothing wrong. Is well bred, looks good 
and ought to make good hunter. Have 
given him castor oil and worm medicine, 
but does not help any. 


Answer.—The probable cause of your dog 
not wanting to hunt or take part in the 
chase with others is pain in the head—has 
canker of ears. Shaking head and flopping 
ears indicates that clearly. Trouble may 
be in one or both the ears. You may not 
discover anything wrong by casual inspec- 
tion, but the inner ear chambers are in- 
flammed and give constant pain. To pre- 
vent much as possible such pain he refrains 
from exercising and seeks relief by lying 
down and remaining quiet. Running 
through brush or weeds necessitates com- 
ing in contact with objects, causing pain. 
Worm medicine can do no good in such a 
case—use Canker Cure. See ad. 


K, F. H., Waterloo, Ont.—I’ve had the 
misfortune of losing five good foxhounds 
within the last month through distemper. 
I used different medicines from local vets 
and even had antitoxin injected, but to no 
avail. The disease is simply spreading over 
the whole town, and so far about twenty 
hounds have died from this disease. Can 
you suggest a preventive? 


Answer.—The best preventive is to iso- 
late dogs, also prevent much as _ possible 
running at large. If any of the pack be- 
comes diseased it should be removed to 
other quarters at once. Where a dog has 
been sick and died, no other dog should be 
allowed till thoroughly disinfected, as the 
disease germs are scattered over entire 
premises—are even carried by the wind to 
neighboring kennels. Diseased dogs roam- 
ing over town is cause of spread, as dis- 
ease germs are dropped en route, picked up 
by other canines and thus the malady in- 
creases. 


B. L., Jackson, Miss.—I have a very fine 
pointer pup, near a year old, that worked 
well for me till the other day I whipped him 
severely for eating a bird I had killed, and 
now he utterly refuses to bring in, even 
with greatest coaxing and kindness. He is 


a good dog and I hate to give him up, but 
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want him to retrieve dead bird. What can 
be done to make him right? 


Answer.—lIt will be necessary to put dog 
through course of yard training as per the 
Amateur Trainer, using the force collar to 
enforce obedience. As your dog already 
knows what is wanted, it will take but very 
little time to make obedient in this as well 
as other matters. 


T. P. W., Kansas City, Mo.—I have a fine 
Irish setter dog, near two years old, that I 
sent to a trainer in August to be worked 
on prairie chickens and later on quail. The 
dog was shipped back to me two months 
later with the remark that he would not 
point at all; hunted well when in company 
of other dogs, but paid no attention to birds 
aside from giving chase. I take Outdoor 
Life regularly and enjoy it greatly; never 
miss reading the answers on dog training, 
and hope to be informed also how to pro- 
ceed, provided the dog is worth bothering 
with in your opinion. * 


Answer.—Latent talent, probably, if well 
bred. Not all pointers and setters develop 
pointing instinct till past two years old. 
Even dogs of the same litter differ consid- 
erably in this respect, some pointing busi- 
ness-like at but a few months old, while 
others may not do so till fully matured and 
have been given ample opportunity on 
game. Abundance of opportunity on birds 
is the best incentive. Had the “trainer” 
given the dog his head—allowed him to 
hunt, find and chase in full measure, doubt- 
less in course of a few weeks the pointing 
instinct would have been aroused, especially 
if worked in company of dogs who point 
game well. Do not condemn the dog, give 
him a chance, allow perfect freedom when 
out, till animated and ambitious—pointing 
may result on short order. 


R. O., Herman, Mo.—How can a dog be 
cured of chasing rabbits? I have whipped 
my dog severely several times for it, but 
he will not desist. He is a setter, two 
years old, and was raised in the country. 


Answer.—Rabbits are part of the natural 
prey of the bird dog, and so alluring that 
a chase is on whenever an opportunity pre- 
sents itself unless made “rabbit proof,” 
which to do is an easy matter if instruc- 
tions are followed as per the Amateur 
Trainer, page 81. Having been reared in 
the country and there allowed to roam, 
hunt for, find and chase at pleasure has 
instilled the chasing mania to a marked 
degree and will be harder to overcome at 
two years old. , 
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An American Bolt-Action Rifle For a Modern Cartridge 


Recounting How the Idea Came to Find a Real American Rifle of the Most Modern 
Strongest Type, Fit It for an Up-to-Date Cartridge, Both to Be Obtained Easily 
The Working Out of the Combination to a Much Desired 


at a Reasonable Cost. 
Successful Result. 


and 
and 
and 


By L. A. DANSE. 


Remember when you got your first air 
gun how you exulted in possession and 
imagined you were fixed? That was a 


happy time. You soon became expert, could 
knock a sparrow off the peak of the roof or 
a rat off the rafters in the old barn—but 
then you longed for other fields to con- 
quer. By and by, rats being grown wise, or 
else exterminated, as luck had it, sparrows 
forsaking the old gable and big maple for 
safer pastures, the little blow gun was laid 
aside and you thought—‘‘Gee, if I only had 
a .22 like Tommy Hicks, how I’d get those 
cottontails out in the corn field! They’re 
awful thick.” 

About a month and a half before Christ- 
mas you got so good it ’most hurt. Told 
Pa that Tommy could hit a tin can on the 
fence across the barn lot, but you bet you 
could knock hickory nuts off the rails. 
Hinted to Ma that you liked rabbit pot pie, 
could eat it often and—well, old man, you 
know how it was; you got the .22: and, say, 
it was a dandy, too. But after awhile you 
got hold of a copy of Uncle Jack’s Outdoor 


along: you never satisfied. It’s good 
that you weren't. 

Well, we never were, either. We had run 
the gamut. Now we had a Krag and a New 
Springfield and a Mauser 7mm. and a .25-35 
Winchester and a .303 Savage and several 
other makes and sizes. But they were too 
heavy, or it cost too much to shoot them, 
or they had too high a trajectory, or too 
short a range: something did not suit. We 
got a 6mm. Lee straight-pull, and it was 
light and handy, had fairly good power and 
range—but same old story—too high cost of 
ammunition. 

Then we moved to the prairie country, 
where the rabbits and coyotes were thick, 
but other game scarce as hair on a frog. 
We tried all the rifles on jack rabbits at 
long range and found, to our surprise, that 
they would do but little good. They were 
all too unwieldy for satisfactory work, ex- 
cept the Lee, and it lacked the one essen- 
tial—accuracy. We went to the Springfield 
and dug up the shekels for the cartridges, 
just to be shooting; but wished all the time 


were 





Fig. 1.—As it looked 
Life and read how they went up in the 
mountains in Wyoming to kill bear, or deer, 
or whatever it was. Then the .22 got small 
in your eyes. True enough, you hadn't any 
bear or deer, not even wolves near there, 
but if you only had a bigger gun you could 
get the old fox that was stealing Granny 
Jones’ hens, and you could—but there, 
It was something further 


what’s the use? 





commenced 


before we 


we had a better-handling gun for cheaper 
shells, which would shoot as well as the 
Springfield, or better. 

Along about now comes Mr. Newton’s in- 
teresting evolution of the .22 and .25 high- 
power cartridges. Then Dr. Mann’s wonder- 
ful work and series of rifle experiments, 
with its comprehensive tests and data. The 
germ hodged. 
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We became possessed of a Ross .280, then 
marveled at its work. It held attention 
until the expense became a burden. Mr. 
Niedner wrote to us of different improve- 
ments. We studied the results of each and 
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Accordingly, we gathered all the dope, 
sifted it, fought over some mooted point, 
decided to try it both ways for sure—and 
got busy. We had the .22 H. P. Savage, so 
that would do for that size, thank you. We 





Fig. 


compared them with each other. The Sav- 
age people put out the Imp for the .22 H. P. 
We got one of the first and saw its almost 
limitless possibilities. It took the center of 
the stage. We used it on all kinds and sizes 
of game, with fine results; shot it on the 
range, and it held its own with the military 
arms. It was closer than anything on the 
market to filling our idea of an all-round 
rifle. The germ grew and waxed exceed- 
ingly. 

We talked to all the shooters we knew 
and some we did not know, and wrote to 
several with whom we could not hold 
speech. We measured shells and bullets 
and studied the properties of all the pow- 
ders and primers we could hear of. We 
tested actions and went over bores and 
twists and radiated sectional density and 
bullet form. Data on late developments in 
high-power rifle work oozed from us and 





Fig. 2. 


was soaked in, in turn, according as we met 
one less versed or better informed than 
ourselves. The germ had become a full- 
fledged idea, and it had irked us until we 
evolved the scheme and made the resolution 
to work it. out and prove it. 


1-A.—Lee 


Sporting Model. 


wanted more variety of material with which 
to produce. The large line of .22-caliber am- 
munition was an inducement, as was the 
fact that there had been done such a world 
of pioneer work for this size. Therefore, 
.25-caliber had the call. 

Actions innumerable were examined and 
discussed, only to be discarded as unsuited 
to requirements. One of our friends was 
over one evening and, while deep in the 
maze of pressures, charges, velocities, accu- 
racy and other considerations, picked up the 
Lee straight-pull and looked at it and its 
shell lying on the table. We fell for that 
immediately; it looked good; it had great 
possibilities for expansion of power; it was 
a real American gun; it was cheap. 

That action got a worse threshing over 
and was dissected in more ways than it 
ever had been, even in Government trials 
or in the famous bolt-lever controversy. We 
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To left, 6 mm Lee; bore, .236; rifled, 
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.244. To right, .25 H. P.; bore, .250; rifled, .257. 


found every fault we could with it, looked it 
over and laid the supposed defect out as of 
no consequence. Finally we marveled that 
we had not before realized the many vir- 
tues of this action. We made sure it was 
stronger than any commercially produced 
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action in this country. It was light and 
handy; it was very simple and easily dis- 
mounted or assembled; it was very fast, 
and it had a good stock and finish; it was, 
not the least, fitted with a good barrel, 
which was bored and chambered so as to be 
easily and cheaply refinished for our pur- 
pose. 

It was easy to get, cheap in cost, of the 
best quality, speedy, strong, simple, light, 
reliable, easy to handle and as an American 
arm, stood above any for our use. 

The Lee straight-pull rifle furnished our 
foundation on which to build. We had de- 
cided that .25-caliber filled the bill for size. 
We could easily get more powder space in 
the same shell by chambering with shorter 
neck and longer body. Then was left the 
determination of bore and rifling diameters, 
twist, form and number of grooves, primer, 
powder, charge and bullet weight, form and 
size. 

The bore of the Lee barrel was odd; also 
the rifling. It was smooth-bored to .236 
inch and rifled to .244 inch, but had an un- 
usual shape of groove. The rifling was of 
segmental form, instead of the commoner 
sharply defined grooves and lands of the 
concentric type. The pitch was very steep, 
1 turn in 7% inches. We raked over all the 
forms of rifing we had ever heard of. Many 
of them are fine—for their purpose; but 
sizes and pitches of different experimenters 
varied even as their designers. 

We could not adapt them all to our arm, 
so settled on one and tried it. It was not 
entirely right. We tried another barrel, 
made on different specifications. It, too, 
had drawbacks. We had started out for a 
cheap rifle, and here we were trying one 
barrel after another. There is nothing cheap 
about that. But the germ had us com- 
pletely in its power. We stuck to it, de- 
spite costs, and determined to evolve the 
correct type. Finally, in the fourth barrel 
we had it. And it took the help and advice 
of more than one authority on the subject 
to get that. We settled on six-groove con- 
centric rifling, with equal groove and land 
width, the twist being 1 turn in 10 inches. 
The bore was .250 inch and the rifling .257 
inch. This type we proceeded to prove by 
all manner of tests. It was what we wanted. 

Now, this rifling, form and pitch are not 
dependent alone on powder charge nor any 
other single element. There are others just 
as important. Bullet weight, velocity, bul- 
let fit and shape and the material of which 
the jackets are made; primer, type of pow- 
der; it is a big subject and embraces the 
. whole science of ballistics. In our trials we 
had run up against about all the obstacles 
there were. We had found, to our edifica- 
tion (and at our expense) that a bullet 
jacketed with mild steel will hold the rifling 
if it has only two grooves; cupro nickel 
with four, while the copper with which the 
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obtainable bullets of .25 caliber are jacketed 
requires six grooves. These experiments 
were made with a single-shot action to sup- 
plement the Lee. They seemed endless. 

We even had analyzed the jackets. We 
tested them with a very delicate and pre- 
cise instrument called the scleriscope, which 
shows the degree of hardness of the metal. 
We tried them by shooting and recovering 
in oiled sawdust. 


Here came another question, looming 
large: Jacket metal composition has a re- 
lation to barrel wear. Primer composition, 
too. So has powder composition, its residue 
and temperature of combustion, as well as 
pressure, rate of burning and several allied 
phenomena have a put-in there. Here is 
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Fig. 4.—Left to right: 
22.H. P. Savage shell; .280 Ross cartridge, 
cartridge. 


involved meta! fouling and accuracy. It was 
a contract of enormous magnitude to get 
right here. It was becoming serious, in- 
cluding every point and part of the whole 
arms and ammunition design and construc- 
tion. We nearly balked. The resolution 
wavered and then stuck, 

We jumped in harder than ever. We dug 
up some more lucre and we wrote and fig- 
ured and worked. Activity became fever- 
ish. We were a pest to all our acquaint- 
ances; but all things come to an end. By 
a process of elimination and selection, we 
came through. 

Powders were compared and long series 
of tests made, which ended with the deci- 
sion to use Dupont No. 10 rifle powder. 
Primers were narrowed to three, and of 
them the United States Cartridge Co. No. 


Note the comparison of .25 H. P. with Ross and Imp. 


Sectioned Ross .280 shell, sectioned .25 H. P. Lee shell, sectioned 
P I P 
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Lee cartridge and .22 H. P. Savage 


8 brass primer was picked. It is non-mer- 
curic and without glass. 

The reasons for these selections are 
many. Among them were that the powder 
burned at a low temperature, at low initial 
pressure, slowly, and left a less harmful 
residue than others. These are not all, but 
space forbids mention of them. The prim- 
ers were clean, non-erosive, strong of 
flame and made of heavy metal to resist 
high pressures. 

The shells, we had known from the start, 
were too small. We had increased our 
powder capacity by redesigning the cham- 
ber and shell to use the same blank as the 
6mm, or the 6mm, shell itself, expanded by 
firing with a light powder charge. The 
shell metal stood up well. We should have 
preferred a shell with a rim on the head, 
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Fig. 5.—Left to right; Mann 100-gr., full-jacketed base band bullet; 107, 110 and 105-gr. 
Reed bullets, hand finished from 117-gr. commercial soft nose; 86-gr. Reed; 86-gr. Pach- 
mayr; 117-gr. Pachmayr, hand finished, swaged to spitzer from commercial 117-gr. soft- 
point like next bullet; 117-gr. U. S. C. Co. soft-point; 280 Ross, 145-gr. copper tube; .25 H. 
P. Lee (Pachmayr 117-gr.); .22 H. P. Savage 70 gr. Note comparative sizes of Ross 280 
Cc. T.. .25 H. P. Lee and .22 H. P. Savage Imp 
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Fig. 6.—Ideal cast bullets, Left to right: 


7 
wt. 83 and 106 egrs., hollow point; 257231, wt. 88 and 111 ers.; 2 
grs.; 257361, wt. 76 ers.; 2 


25720, wt. 46 to 96 grs.; 257283, wt. 85 
check, wt. 110 grs.; 257325, gas check, wt. 


but the 6mm. shells were on hand and were 
cheaper to get and fit up, anyhow. So we 
used the 6mm. shell, increased in capacity 
and fitted very closely in the chamber. 
This close fitting eliminates necessity of 
resizing shells each time they are fired and 
makes for accurate shooting. 

We proposed to use the commercial 117- 
grain, soft-point bullets for a standard load, 
as they are cheap and easily obtained and 
can be swaged to a sharp point with little 
difficulty. Mr. Reed of Buffalo swages 
them and sells them regularly at a low 
figure. Remington-U. M. C. Co., Winches- 
ter, Peters and U. S. C. Co. all make flat- 
nosed bullets of .25 caliber in following 
styles at prices shown: 


Per M. 
86-grain lead, grooved, greased...... $ 4.00 
86-grain, metal patched, soft point... 5.00 


86-grain, metal patched, full jacketed 
117-grain, metal patched, soft point... 
117-grain, metal patched, full jacketed 5.00 


Marlin Firearms Manufacturing Co., Ideal 
Manufacturing Co., successors, make a very 





113 grs.; 








Bullet No. 25719, wt. 52 to 257266, 


) 
7 


126 ers.; 
7, hollow point, wt. 75 grs.; 
57728, wt. 26 grs.; 257306, gas 

257312, gas check, wt. 82 gers. Prices 
range from $3.91 for the spherical ball and $5 for light-grooved bullets to $6.71 for heavy, 
and $5.50 to $6.50 for gas-check bullets. 


572 
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complete line of cast bullets and furnish 
moulds for them. These are suitable for 
small game, short and mid range and for 
any kind of shooting at medium velocities. 
They are all described and illustrated in the 
Ideal Handbook. The cut shows them, with 
sizes and prices. 

B. F. Reed, 117 Parade Avenue, Buffalo, 
N. Y., makes a line of pointed swaged bul- 
lets as follows: 


Per M. 
86-grain, metal patched, soft nose. ..$10.00 
105-grain, metal patched, soft nose... 10.00 
110-grain, metal patched, soft nose 10,00 
117-grain, metal patched, soft nose... 10.00 

A. M. Pachmayr, who is building these 


Lee .25 H. P. rifles to order, makes a line 
similar to the Reed line at the same prices. 

A. O. Niedner, Malden, Mass., can fur- 
nish Dr. Mann’s base band bullets with 
jacket extending clear to point of bullet, 
for extreme high velocity work. These bul- 
lets give greater accuracy than the old type, 
albeit costing more and requiring special 
chambering and loading. They weigh 100 
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6 mm. Lee Navy shell; first expansion to 


.25 cal.; .25 H. P. Lee 


ank shell, unchecked; first necking operation: second operation; finish necking op- 
eration, ready to trim and ream mouth 
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grains and sell for $15 per thousand. 

Another point of weight here, is that soft- 
point bullets, with lead exposed, will upset 
on discharge, so that the lead sets back 
over jacket, forming an irregular blunt 
point, when the speed of the bullet exceeds 
2,800 ft.-sec. This upset is first noticed at 
about 2,700 ft.-.sec. and becomes more 
marked as velocity is increased, until at 
over 3,000 ft.-sec, the accuracy suffers as a 
result The slow burning No. 10 Dupont 
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est, but only those now in use and likely to 
be wanted by the average shooter. 


(Smokeless Rifle Powder.) 


Ft.-sec. 
39 grains Dupont No, 20............. 2645 
40 grains Dupont No, 20...........02 2703 
4] grains Dupont NO. 20......5..5<.. 2755 
42 Grane DUPORt NO. BOs. ac oe ce even 2800 
43 grains Dupont No. 10............. 2815 
44 grains Dupont No. 10............. 2880 
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powder, used for our loads, 
cause this trouble than were a quicker- 
burning powder to be used. This is be- 
cause the powder gas pressure is exerted 
more evenly and not so much like a quick, 
sudden blow. 

However, we can secure, with the com- 
mercial bullets and the loads used, an in- 
crease of velocity and better accuracy than 
with stock loads. The advantage thus 
gained is far more than the slight increase 


is less apt to 
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in cost. And when we realize that shells 
may be reloaded any number of times, the 
economy is marked. 

Just what this increase in velocity and 
energy is can be remarked from the table, 
compiled from tests made by some of the 
large ammunition companies. The accuracy 
improvement is at least 20 per cent with the 
swaged bullets. Careful hand work shows 
in these bullets, which are all well finished. 

The tabulation does not include figures 
on the first loads, as they are not of inter- 
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STAAIGuT PULL 
RIFLE 


Results are all with Pachmayr’s swaged 
117-grain, soft-point bullet, which is made up 
especially for this shell. Velocities were 
taken with dry bullets, although the writer 
always uses graphite-mobilubricant dope on 
bullets when shooting. 

The bullets are set friction-tight in the 
shells and are seated % inch deep. Deeper 
seating than this reduces the velocity and 
increases the chamber pressure; also inter- 
feres with the accuracy. 


STRAIGHT PULL 
RIFLE 


The 2,880-ft.-sec. speed with the last load 
is equivalent to a muzzle velocity of about 
2,930 ft.-sec. The energy of this compares 
very favorably with the service Springfield 
load and the remaining energy at longer 
ranges holds up better, owing to the better 
balancing of the bullet weight and diameter. 
Ballistic coefficient with this Pachmayr bul- 
let is the same as the .25 Newton H. P., .464. 

Wearing qualities of the rifle, when used 
with this last-mentioned loading may be 
poor, but the writer’s rifle has been fired 
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1,200 times and makes as close shooting as 
when it started, shows no sign of erosion 
and calibrates the same as when new. Shells 
may be reloaded indefinitely. We have 100 
shells, which have been used for two years, 
some having been shot at least seventy-five 
times, and being as good as new, without 
having been resized since starting. 

The real proof of the pudding lies in that 
the jack rabbits simply disintegrate when- 
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have shot them, may sound short to the 
woodchuck fraternity, but was made over 
rough ground, where longer shots are unfre- 
quent. The animals have a tough hide, but 
are often cut in two, when hit squarely; 
always are a nasty mess. 

Deer being out of the question, owing to 
seasons, we had to be content with a wild 
old long-horn steer out on the range. He 
was struck in the left shoulder, the bullet 

















Fig. 10.—Rifle as tested: 
but not finished. 


ever hit, and that hits are becoming more 
frequent than misses, which may be due to 
better holding, but is at least aided by bet- 
ter accuracy. The trajectory is such that, 
where 200 yards was formerly considered 
the limit for average shooting at jacks, now 
it is not uncommon to make one at 275 and 
even 300. 

A coyote is our meat if he will sit and 
watch us at anything up to 300 yards. We 








plain bead front 


sight; special open rear sight: stock shaped 


breaking the shoulder blade, the breast bone 
and pulping the heart and lungs. The larg- 
est piece dug out weighed 42 grains, and 
from the post mortem we concluded that the 
bullet had gone to pieces on the shoulder and 
had scattered all through the chest cavity, 
playing havoc with all the vitals. There 
was a hole in the right side of the breast at 
the neck into which one could stick his fist. 
Animal not weighed, but estimated by old 
cow hands used to punching them, at 800 
pounds. He moved just fifteen feet from 
where he was when hit to where he lay, and 
stayed. Was running when struck; threw 
his head up, coughed, pitched forward on 
his fage, rolled to side and quivered: all 
over in one minute: range, 190 yards. 
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Fig. 11.—Special set of Ideal loading tools, made up for the author's 
Set consists of No. 


with 6 mm. Lee shell and Pachmayr bullet. 


.25 H. P. cartridge 
10 special tool for 6 mm 


Navy shell, with double adjustable chamber, made for .25 H. P.; muzzle expander to .25 cal.; 
Idea] No. 2 re- and de-capper, for 6 mm. shell. with punch for .25 cal 


have not shot at any over that, so can not 
say as to the limit of range or danger space 
at the wild dogs, but we do say that from 
the target‘ groups and sight elevations, they 
had better not hesitate too long anywhere 
-within 400 yards, lest they have their ribs 
tickled rather ungently. 

Farther east we have seen groundhogs 
disappear in small particles when knocked 
off the rims of their holes at distances up to 
210 yards. This, although the farthest we 


An earlier experimental load with the 
same bullet but a different powder and at 
a velocity of 2,710 ft.-sec.; tried, when the 
gun was in the making, on deer, dropped the 
200-pound buck in his tracks, with his bris- 
ket torn off, both front legs broken and 
mangled and the chest cavity minced and 
apparently exploded. The effect was much 
the same as that of the .280 Ross at the 
same range—125 yards. With the later load 
the damage should be even greater. Rather 
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a meat-spoiler, but a preventive of suffering 
and wounded animals getting away. 

Group sizes at 200 yards from average of 
twenty targets of ten shots each are 4% 
inches; at 500 yards they average 10 inches, 
so that for the purpose intended, the arm’s 
ability is so far ahead of commercial stuff 
as to outclass the field. 

Ammunition, figured with bullets at $10 
per thousand, powder at $1.25 per pound, 
primers at $2.50 per thousand and shells at 
$15.50 per thousand, comes to a total of 
$35.50, a little more than the .30-30 or .32 
H. P. and less than .33 or .35 calibers. Re- 
loaded, leaving out cost of shells, which may 
be used over and over, gives us a cost of 
$20 a thousand, which is certainly reason- 
able, But, better still, buying the bullets 
and swaging them oneself brings the cost 
to $16.50 per thousand. This is getting a 
rock-bottom price for ammunition more ca- 
pable than can be readily obtained short of 
$40 and which can be used in a rifle which 
costs and performs as this one does. 

As ammunition is the main part of the 
shooter’s expense, we figure it first. The 


described arm are unanimous in its praise. 
We can say truthfully that our own has 
caused to be laid aside the Ross, the Spring- 
field, the Sauer Mauser and the Mannlicher 
of the Schoenauer type, with the conven- 
tional American arms, in favor of the low- 
priced ammunition and superior shooting 
qualities. Handling? It is the equal of any. 
Durability has not been proven beyond two 
years’ steady use with the standard load, 
last described, totaling 1,200 rounds; be- 
sides experimental work with cartridges of 
nearly the same concentration, bringing the 
number of shots fired up to 1,800 rounds. 
To all appearances, both by measurement 
and trial, the barrel is good for that many 
more and then some, to boot, being in per- 
fect shape today. We could possibly alter 
the arm to use bigger shells and get greater 
efficiency, but for the cost, the present 
equipment is hard to equal. We know you 
have been wanting one. That’s why we are 
telling you about it. We commend it to our 
friends, the cranks, with all confidence in a 
verdict of its excellence. 

We wish to thank Editor McGuire, who 














Fig. 12.—Finished rifle. Stock checked and polished; butt-plate with trap in it, and 
checked; special front sight base; Lyman micrometer No. 48 rear sight, fitted to Lee action 
by Packmayr; author’s special sling, with Winchester Lee musket swivels. 


rifle itself is as reasonable as the stuff it 
consumes, considering quality 

We entrusted the production of the arm 
to an old friend and excellent mechanic, A. 
M. Pachmayr, 2000 Bonita Avenue, Los An- 
geles, Cal. He is a careful, conscientious 
workman, who thoroughly understands what 
is required in this work and who embodied 
in the rifles turned out the workmanship 
gained only by long experience at his trade. 
The boring and rifling was beautifully fin- 
ished and the metal work done with the 
watch-like closeness which characterizes his 
productions. The stocking was second to 
none. Remodeling of the musket to the 
sporting model as well done as though a 
special blank had been fitted up. We can 
not say too much in praise of the job. We 
should like it to be seen. Then it could be 
understood and appreciated. 

Pachmayr is making a specialty of this 
arm now, beside his regular line of re- 
modeling high-grade arms and producing 
special ordered guns for the crank who 
wants something extra. He will be glad to 
furnish information as to these rifles or 
their cartridges. Reports from users of the 


has come to our aid in the preparation of 
this rifle, and the Ideal Manufacturing Co., 
who made up special tools for the cartridge, 
to our specifications, thus doing away with 
one of the hardest parts of the work. We 
are placing all the information we have at 
Mr. McGuire’s disposal, so any brother- 
shooters who wish information can get it 
through the columns of Outdoor Life, as 
this is their long suit, to help the sportsmen. 
Inquiries as to any feature of the .25 H. P. 
Lee will find prompt, accurate reply, when 
addressed to our old friend Haines, who is 
really the godfather of this outfit. He put 
it across when he so ably defended the Lee 
in the old bolt-lever scrap. He it was who 
suggested the action, and it is Haines’ O. K. 
that caps the writer’s work. So thank him 
for it. 
Indiana. 


The writer has been guilty of breaking 
into print so often concerning various arms 
that he does not remember all that he may 
have written about the Lee straight-pull 
rifle. While appreciated, he is of the opinion 
that Mr. Danse has credited A. A. H. with 
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somewhat more than his due in his closing 
remarks—in other words, all that appears 
there is hardly merited. 

Yes, I have always admired the Lee 
straight-pull rifle in many ways, and might 
say that of all the bolt guns I have used it 
has appealed to me the strongest. The 
straight-pull feature, which made it a 
speedier action than the turn-bolt guns, the 
reliability and simplicity of the strongly 
locked action were all points of special im- 
portance to me. The high front sight, with 
sighting line coming so close to the top of 
bolt, and the fact that the hammer could 
not be let down without snapping, were fea- 
tures I did not fancy. Also the slack that 
had to be taken up to the trigger before the 
real pull began. Judging from the photo of 
Mr. Danse’s beautiful little rifle, I believe 
that this long trigger pull has been elimi- 
nated; if so, this, in my opinion, will be 
found a great improvement. By adding a 
cocking piece to the firing pin striker, the 
arm, in my opinion, can be still further im- 
proved. I think this perfectly feasible and 
wonder if Mr. Danse has given this matter 
any thought. With this suggested cocking 
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piece, the gun could be cocked without 


opening the action, or hammer lowered 
without snapping. 

Just a word about the bullet used in Mr. 
Danse’s rifle: Will he please inform the 
many interested readers of Outdoor Life 
whether he has experimented with bullets 
with hardened cores? Seems to me that 
these soft-core bullets are going to kill the 
game altogether too dead. Would like an 
opinion from him concerning a bullet going 
at top speed which will be hard enough not 
to rupture so readily on striking the game. 
It should not be so hard as to fail to give 
a sufficient mushroom, nor so soft as to give 
an explosive effect as to “muss” a deer up 
to the extent mentioned by Mr. Danse. My 
opinion only, please notice. 

Judging from the description of the rifle 
by Mr. Danse and the photo of the finished 
arm, I am of the opinion that an arm made 
exactly to those specifications would suit 
me finely, while with a neatly designed and 
sharply checked cocking piece I would be 
ready to rise up and call it an ideal bolt- 
action, or as near so as anything now to be 
had can be. ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


More About Revolvers 
Paul Patrick. 


I have been mightily interested in the re- 
volver discussion that has been going on 
through the past few numbers of Outdoor 
Life between Messrs. Thomas, Bosley, 
Haines and “Burro Puncher.” I have just 
this minute finished reading Mr. Thomas’ 
article in the December number, which he 
concludes by stating that he is ready to b2 
lynched, and issuing the invitation to ‘“‘come 
on!” 

So I reckon here is the chance to butt in 
with a few ideas of mine that I have been 
anxious for some time to get out of my sys- 
tem. My “coming on” is not to lynch 
Brother Thomas, though just now when I 
finished this article I have before me I cut 
loose with a hearty “amen!” Yes, sir, 
them’s my sentiments exactly. I wouldn’t 
change a single statement in the whole ar- 
ticle. He got on the good side of me right 
promptly when in one of his previous ar- 
ticles on the same subject he referred to the 
old S. & W., single-action, .44 Russian as 
“the old beauty.” I have one of these guns, 
6% inches, made for the .38-44, with cylinder 
chambered for the .38 special. As Mr. 
Thomas states, the .44 is a fine cartridge for 
long-range target work, but it’s the gun I am 
in love with, and while I can’t do quite as 
well with it at slow-fire target work as I 
can with my military, I wouldn’t part with 
it for twice what it cost unless I was sure 
I could get another. 

I don’t exactly like to take sides with Mr. 
Thomas against Bosley, for Bosley is a right 


good friend of mine, both of us being mem- 
bers of the same rifle and revolver clubs 
in Chicago. We thrashed that article of his 
over and over before it finally went in for 
publication. I tried to convince him that he 
was on the wrong side when he says the 
Colt Army Special and Officer’s model were 
better guns than the S. & W. Military, but 
the article finally went in just about as :t 
was originally written. I think, and am 
pretty sure of it, that it is largely a matter 
of chance that he is on that side. The sev- 
eral S. & W. guns that he had from time to 
time all happened to have some little defect, 
a mighty unusual thing, but a fact in this 
case nevertheless. I fixed the pull on one 
target model he had that sure was far from 
what it should have been. On the other 
hand, the Officer’s model he had when last 
I saw him was a dandy and well-nigh per 
fect in every respect. 

I am by no means as fond of the big cal 
ibers as Mr. Thomas is, but I have had no 
occasion to use them, so I have no quarre! 
with him there. The .44-40 and .45 surely 
fill the bill for the use for which they were 
intended, namely, killing: but a man should 
not make the mistake when buying a re- 
volver to select a certain gun merely be- 
cause it handles a certain cartridge which 
he knows to be accurate. I am speaking of 
target pistols and revolvers now, and of 
course only Colts or Smith & Wessons. 
Select a gun that fits your hand, one that 
vou can handle well, hold well and shoot 
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well; the possibilities of the gun and cart- 
ridge as far as accuracy and reliability are 
concerned are secondary considerations. In 
general, I believe the average man can shoot 
the Colt or S. & W. Military models best, 
especially the S. & W. Military target model, 
.388 special. But one may do better with 
the .32 H. E., 6-inch target, while another 
will prefer the .44, 1908 model, while still 
another will do best with that extreme, the 
.44 Russian, 10-inch, If you can shoot a .44 
as well as a .32 or .38, then use the .44 
because of the advantage of the larger hole 
in the target, but the advantage of 2 per 
cent, or whatever it is, is so small that one 
must be sure that he can do better, or at 
least as well as with the smaller calibers. 
Of course the difference in the size of the 
holes made by the .22 and .44 is a good deal, 
but in a match with any revolver or pistol 
a fellow with his .44 will have to “go some” 
to beat another fellow with a fine 10-inch, 
.22 pistol. So there you are. One must look 
at several sides of the question. 

I believe this discussion started when a 
fellow in Alaska asked advice in regard to 
buying a revolver for all-around use. Prob- 
ably he did not do any target shooting at all. 
| think Mr. Thomas was about right in ad- 
vising the .44 or .45 Colt single-action. I 
don’t hardly agree with him in regard to the 
powder question, still I have not had enough 
experience in the use of smokeless such as 
Bull’s-eye in large calibers, so won’t say 
anything. Guesswork is out of place in 
these discussions, But for the .38 Special 
Bull’s-eye for me all the time. If I were in 
the place of that Alaska man I would seri- 
ously consider the Luger automatic. 

Speaking of pistols, I may be hard to 
suit, but there is no single-shot pistol made 
this side of the pond, except perhaps one 


Adolph would make to order, that suits me. 
I have tried them all out thoroughly. |! 
made one, or rather two, out of the Bayard 
single-shot automatic rifle that came nearer 
to what I want than any other. Bosley has 
one of them—my first attempt; the other I 
sold about a month ago here in Kansas City. 
Now I am waiting for a Webley & Scott 
pistol I have ordered from England, and 
hoping it arrives and does not get “sunk” 
or “captured.” If it turns out what I be- 
lieve it will I will let the readers of Outdoor 
Life know about it; if not I will get an- 
other rifle—a Bayard, Savage or Quacken- 
bush, and make another. 

I would surely like to see someone who 
has the inclination, time and means to ex- 
periment make as thorough test of revolver 
loads as Dr. Mann did of rifles. There are 
a good many things we are guessing at in 
loading and shooting revolver cartridges. 
For instance, the fire holes in the different 
makes of .88 Special shells are not all the 
same size. In loading a mixed lot of shells, 
won’t they act differently? And how about 
bullet fit, in shell and barrel? shells crimped 
or not, and seated at different depths in the 
shell? and the relative accuracy and pene- 
tration of all the different powders? Bosley, 
Achen and I were about to start a series of 
experiments like this, but I was unexpected- 
ly called away from the city, and one thing 
and another caused us to give it up for the 
time. 

1 would like to see more of this pistol, and 
revolver discussion, and right here I want 
to agree with Bosley in one respect—that is, 
let’s have facts and actual experiences, not 
theories, exaggerations and guess work. 
Would like to hear from some of those Den- 
ver fellows. 

Missouri. 


Springfield Versus .405 
J, F. Reynolds Scott. 


Whether or not the Springfield is suitable 
for an all-around sporting rifle has been a 
much-discussed subject in most of our out- 
door magazines for some little time. Con- 
siderable space has been devoted to the 
subject, velocity tables have been printed, 
weights of bullets and powder quoted, and 
the small-bore versus large-bore argument 
has waxed hot again. Some of the country’s 
best-known sportsmen have used:-the Spring- 
field in Africa and killed lots of game with 
it, but still many of the large-bore enthu- 
siasts refuse to be convinced of any good in 
the service rifle, basing their argument on 
the .405 and claiming that it is the gun for 
large game, Therefore I am about to re- 
count what I have seen the Springfield do 
upon moose and what the .405 did on a 


similar animal, and one can take their choice 
of the results. 

Let us begin with the premise that a 
moose is quite a tough animal and usually 
takes plenty of lead to down him. There 
are frequent instances of moose being killed 
by low-power bullets; I got the first one I 
ever saw with a .22 Winchester rim-fire. 
The first bullet went into the heart of the 
animal at ninety yards, and we picked it 
out of that organ at the post mortem. This 
moose traveled 300 yards ‘after the first 
shot, however, and collected fourteen more 
such bullets before consenting to figure in 
the obituary column, and most of these shots 
hit just back of the shoulder. 

In 1912 three of us went up into New 
Brunswick and used Springfields and a U. 
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Bringing in the head of the moose that 
charged. 


M. C. soft-nosed bullet weighing 220 grains, 
as I recall it, though I find they list a 190- 
grain bullet now. We got a moose apiece. 
The first one to die had two rifles playing 
on him at seventy-five yards and was hit 
four times, passing out in such a place that 
the whole neck had to be chopped off and 
brought to camp for skinning. The shot 
that killed that moose was in the neck; it 
cut the spinal cord and ended the animal’s 
earthly cares. We found nothing but the 
base of the bullet, the hole was full of small 
particles of lead and bits of the casing, and 
the flesh around that hole was a bad sight, 
indeed, The second moose was hit at 100 
yards, back of the shoulder and went down 
at once; another shot was needed to hasten 
his decease. The third bull was hit eigh. 
times at 100 yards, three shots in the shoul- 
ders, three shots in the body, one of which 
went all the way through it, and the last 
two square in the chest. In addition a 
moose was hit several times at 300 yards, in 
the dusk, but got away, though he bled 
pretty freely and had lain down three times 
in 150 yards. This animal would have been 
found but for the marshy conditions of the 
country and rain the following day. So 
much for the rifle with that bullet. 

In 1913 I shot two deer and a moose, using 
the Winchester 190-grain, soft-nosed bullet 
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and the 150-grain, ‘06 government cupro 
nickel bullet, the magazine being loaded 
with these cartridges alternating. One deer 
caught the ’06 bullet in the throat at 100 
yards and came down faster than I ever saw 
any game fall. He was paralyzed in the 
body and could only bleat when we cut his 
throat. The other deer got the soft-nosed 
in the throat at 250 yards. It went about 
three inches and made a hole at the exit 
big enough for one’s three fingers. The 
moose got one shot in the chest and another 
in the shoulder at 175 yards; a shot on the 
horns dropped him stunned. While stand- 
ing fifteen feet from him changing the last 
two cartridges in the magazine so that | 
could shoot him with an ‘(6 bullet, he got 
on his feet and came for me. An ’06 hit 
him in the nose at ten feet, and for the 
moment he showed no effect of it, so I hur- 
riedly withdrew. The remaining soft-nosed 
landed in his shoulder at about twenty or 
thirty feet, and two more shots from a has- 
tily loaded clip entered just back of the 
shoulder, being fired from the same distance 
of twenty or thirty feet also. The animal 
fell, but was not dead when we left him 
some few minutes later, though he never 
moved again. On cutting him up next day 
the work done by the last two bullets 
seemed exactly the same. One was the 
S. P. and the other an ’06. They struck 
within two inches of each other and neither 
reached the opposite ribs. The nose shot 
undoubtedly stopped the animal’s charge 
after he had run some twenty feet beyond 
where I had stood to fire that shot. The 
lower jawbone was in a half dozen pieces 
and the bullet had glanced up and lodged 
in the skull near the spot where it joins the 











Killed by the .405. 


backbone. This bullet retained its pointed 
nose, but the rear had mushroomed. From 
the body we only recovered one S. P. bullet, 
and that was but the base and part of the 
casing, being evidently one of the last shots 
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In 1914 1 lost one moose and got another, 
using the U. M. C. 150-grain, umbrella-point 
bullet, which is of the same weight and muz- 
zle velocity as the ’06 government. Soon 
after daylight one foggy morning we got 
up on a moose standing in the lake drinking. 
The first shot struck fair in the shoulder at 
200 yards and knocked the animal over, the 
position of his head and tail being instantly 
reversed after the skot. He lay for at least 
a minute partially on his side and partially 
on his back, kicking wildly in the air, then 
regained his feet and ran along the shore 
and into the woods. Two more shots were 
fired at him, one if not both taking effect 
in his body. Six of us tracked the moose 
until 3:20 in the afternoon, and he was more 
than badly hit, though we never found him. 
The blood trail from the first shot was 
splendid; blood was everywhere in his 
tracks, on each log he crossed, on all the 
bushes his right side had touched and in 
many places where he had stood. He never 
laid down, but reached a stream two or 
three miles away and wandered all through 
it, and after drinking, the flow of blood prac- 
tically stopped. The tracking of our three 
men from that point was nothing short of 
marvelous. What the French Canadian could 
not discover the Irish Canadian or the In- 
dian did. The problem from then on was 
to distinguish our moose’s tracks from nu- 
merous other fresh tracks, and a couple of 
miles further on we discovered our bull was 
getting so weak that the prints of his dew 
claws could be seen, and fitally a bog was 
reached where he had fallen down a half 
dozen times, This was a fortunate cir- 


cumstance, as the next two miles were up 





The head that the umbrella point got. 


on a mountain where the ground was hard 
and the bushes smeared with dried mud 
were our best aids. I had begun to greatly 
doubt that it was our moose we were then 
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tracking until one of the men found some 
muddy leaves, also smeared with dried 
blood. The distance from camp and lack of 
food finally forced us to give up the chase 
for this animal, after hearing him several 
times during the course of the day. Weather 
and time prevented our again taking up our 
pursuit of this moose. 

The one that died was hit by three shots 
at sixty yards, two some six inches back of 
the shoulder and one in the opposite shoul- 
der. The first two shots entered within two 
inches of each other, but were fired from 
different angles because of the animal’s 
turning between shots. Together they had 
made one big hole on entering the flesh, 
which hole measured five inches in length, 
two inches in width and three inches in 
depth. It looked as if an explosive of some 
sort had hit the body there; the bullets 
smashed up the liver and other organs and 
continued to the opposite ribs, one merely 
making a mark there, while the other 
broke a rib. As the animal had been 
dead over night and the insides were 
in such a frightful mess, we _ could 
find neither bullet. When the _ second 
shot hit the moose went down in his hinu- 
quarters and the third just caught the oth- 
er shoulder, going probably an_ inch 
under the skin and traveling a few inches 
until it made a hole an inch wide and deep 
and about three inches long on coming out. 
This animal traveled seventy-five yards 
from where he was shot to where he fell, 
and died, and in spite of the two holes in 
him we could find no blood until he fell. 

The day before this moose was killed one 
of the party got his head with a .405 at prac- 
tically the same distance as the one whose 
death I have just described. This animal was 
hit about one foot from the spine and about 
in the center of his body. The bullet did 
not come out on the opposite side, but it 
smashed the insides up very thoroughly, 
being a Hoxie bullet, The entrance hole 
was little larger than the diameter of the 
bullet and there was no such frightful work 
done on the body as the U. P. did on mine. 
This moose went about fifty yards before 
he collapsed, fell over on his horns, and 
died. 

This .405 moose and mine were both big 
animals, the latter being exceptionally large 
in the body, and both were killed under 
nearly the same conditions. Each one was 
shot with a special form of expanding bul- 
let and each shot was fired at about the 
same distance. In addition each animal 
traveled about the same distance after 
being hit. The third shot was no factor in 
the death of my moose, and either of the 
other shots were more than sufficient to 
kill the animal. While no absolute standard 
of comparison for two rifles or two cart- 
ridges can be made from the killing of two 
moose, yet this seems like a pretty good 
example of what the two rifles and cart- 
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ridges do under almost similar conditions. 
I once shot a moose with a .38-55 Hoxie bul- 
let in almost the identical spot the .405 
caught that bull, and my animal traveled no 
further, nor was there any great comparison 
in the work done. Personally, I fail to see 
that the .405 is any better at short ranges 
than the U. P. bullet, and from the mangled 
flesh and intestines it does not appear near- 
ly so good. The umbrella-point bullet does 
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tive times the execution on 1!200se that a 
.405 Hoxie can do under conditions as near 
similar as possible, and | am strong for the 
U. P. and the Springfield from now on. 
Game may get away from any rifle at times, 
but casting velocity tables into the discara, 
I am satisfied when | see actual work on 
live flesh. And once more I repeat, moose 
are tough animals, and they give a pretty 
good demonstration for any rifle and bullet. 


Comments on The Newton Cartridges and Arms 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Thinking my expe- 
rience might prove of interest to the readers 
of the Arms and Ammunition department, 
you may publish the following if you see fit: 

In answer to my request I received a 
short time ago a booklet from the Newton 
Arms Co., 506 Mutual Life Building, Buffalo, 
N. Y. When I sent for the catalog I was but 
mildly interested in knowing what the firm 
with Chas. Newton at the head was intend- 
ing to put on the market. I felt that I knew 
Chas. Newton from reading his most inter- 
esting articles in the sporting magazines 
and have had a hearty respect for him for 
a long time, but only after reading his cata- 
log did I fully appreciate the fact that we 
really did have a new sort of person in this 
same Chas. Newton. 

I wonder how many of our readers ever 
heard of a .22 Newton cartridge; .22 Newton 
is very unpretentious in print, and indeed 
small of bore, but when one hunts up the 
vital statistics of said .22 Newton, most of 
us will think twice about it. This .22 New- 
ton has a 90-grain bullet and is one of the 
fastest of the fast travelers, for it has a 
speed of 3,100 ft.-sec. and a muzzle energy 
almost equal to the .30-30. 

It is all very interesting until turning a 
page we see the .256 Newton. Here is a 
cartridge to warm the cockles of the small- 
bore man’s heart; 123-grain bullet and a ve- 
locity of 3,100 ft.-sec., resulting in a 2,632- 
ft..lb. striking energy. Let us look up the 
energy of the 1906 Springfield. Here is food 
for thought, for the 1906 develops 2,426 ft.- 
lb.—about 8 per cent in favor of the .256 
Newton. At 1,000 yards the .256 develops 
513 ft.-lbs., and the ’06, 382 ft.-lbs., or, in 
other words, the .256 develops 34 per cent 
more striking energy at 1,000 yards. The 
trajectory is another surprise. At 1,000 
yards the trajectory at 500 yards with the 
06 is 14.5 feet. At the same range the little 
.256 shows 8.53 feet. The far-famed .280 
Ross develops a trajectory of 9.0 feet at 
this range. This .256 is the nearest ap- 
proach to what E. C. Crossman in April, 
1914, Outers’ Book, terms the “ideal Amer- 
ican game cartridge.” The designer says 
this cartridges develops a recoil very like 
the .30-30. No small matter at target. 

The next cartridge shown is the .280 New- 


ton, which is very similar to the .280 Ross. 
Then follows the excellent .30 Adolph Ex- 
press, of which we already know something. 

Next in line is the .33 Newton. Here is a 
200-grain bullet of .33 caliber, driven at 3.000 
ft.-sec. velocity, and a striking energy of 
4,000 ft.-lbs.—much too powerful for any use 
I have. However, if I were looking for 
something that is a real hard hitter, I should 
pick on a .35 Newton. Here is a wonder; a 
250-grain bullet at 2,975 ft.-sec. velocity and 
with a striking energy of 4,925 ft.-lbs., or 
just 19 ft.-lbs. less than the energy of the 
.450 English Cordite Elephant gun at the 
muzzle. At 100 yards the Newton develops 
4,175 ft.-lbs., and the .450 develops 4,032 ft.- 
lbs. Here is a cartridge to hunt grizzlies 
with, or any other American game. 

Not every rifle action will handle these 
cartridges; so not content with developing 
the cartridges Mr. Newton has designed a 
gun to handle them—a bolt-action of the 
improved Mauser type, but with more than 
twice the strength of the Mauser. Walnut 
stock with pistol grip and one piece from 
butt plate to forearm tip; steel butt plate 
and stock will have cheek piece or not, as 
desired. 

The barrels will be made from the same 
material as the army rifles and built to 
stand 15,000 rounds before pecoming inaccu- 
rate. The price of this rifle is $35, or about 
one-half the price asked for imported for- 
eign-made guns of the same grade. 

If someone were to ask me what rifle I 
should choose were I to pick my ideal, it 
would be as follows: Newton bolt-action 
rifle fitted with Lyman sight, similar to No. 
48 micrometer wind-gauge receiver sight. 
Rifle to be fitted with good sling, similar to 
the one furnished on the Springfield: cal- 
iber, .256 Newton. In addition an Ideal No. 
10 reloading outfit and a supply of bullets 
of different weights, and I should be con- 
tent. As it is I shall probably have to wait 
until such time as I can buy one of these 
guns second hand, for unhappily I am not 
blessed with the long pocketbook of some of 
my fellow-sportsmen. 

However, “a cat may look at a king” (pro- 
vided he does it before this present war is 
over), and J have already planned some of 
the good times I should have were I the 
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possessor of one of these guns. True, I have 
never seen with my own eyes either the 
cartridges or the rifles I have been enthus- 
ing over, but I do know something of the 
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thoroughness with which Chas. Newton goes 

at this sort of thing, and I am content with 

this knowledge. R. E. HERRICK. 
Idaho. 


Concerning the .22 Rim Fire 


The editor has called my attention to the 
article of Mr. Lorrilliere for a reply to his 
inquiry so I suppose I will have to pro- 
duce. 

I have not tried the idea of sharpening 
the point, as at the low velocity of the .22 
long rifle we have mighty little killing 
power at present and this will surely re- 
duce it. Why not use the .22 long rifle 
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Winchester .22 long rifle cartridges, Lesmok 
powder, hollow-point bullets, 


hollow point? What we need is more pow- 
der capacity, and this is not possible with 
the present shell, 

The ideal cartridge must have a spitzer 
metal cased bullet of light weight and plen- 
ty of powder room to get the necessary ve- 
locity. Only in this manner can we get ve- 
locity without the resulting tremendous in- 
crease in energy. We must have very fine 
accuracy on account of the smal! size of the 
game. Everything at present on the market 
seems to fall down either in accuracy or 
else has too much energy if at the same 
time we have a flat trajectory. 

The best thing I know of at present is the 
.22 long rifle Lesmok cartridge loaded by 
the Winchester people with a hollow point 
bullet. It is very accurate, cheap and a 
clean killer on small game. It is good ex- 
cept in the matter of trajectory which is 
very little better than the solid bullet .22 
long rifle. 

The target enclosed will give an idea of 
the accuracy to be expected with this cart- 
ridge. Further information on the accuracy 
of the .22 long rifle hollow point bullet will 
be found in the November issue of The Out- 
ers Book. I hope this will be satisfactory. 

Penn. Cc. S. LANDIS. 


The Obnoxious Anti-Weapon Law 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending you 
a clipping from a story in the last issue of 
The Wide World and the writer seems to 
think that an anti-weapon law is a failure. 
I think that every American should fight 
such a law any place in America, I also 
think there should be some law regarding 
the size and caliber of the rifle used on 
deer as there are too many small rifles 
used, which results in a large number of 
deer going off and dying and never being 
found. I know of several instances of this 
during last season, where rifles of .25-35 and 
smaller calibers were used. Of course the 
hit’em-in-a-vital-spot bunch never does any- 
thing like that but it is hard to hit a run- 
ning deer at 200 or 300 yards and hit him 
in a vital spot. I surely side with Charles 
F. Holder regarding the proposed law andl 
am not a millionaire, either. 

Calif. WILLIAM W. EMS. 


The clipping mentioned by Mr. Ems is 
from an article by Mr. Albert R. Lamb, for- 
merly of the Washington Police Department 
and later Director General of the Police of 


Guatemala, deals with conditions in Guate- 
mala and is as follows: 


Generally speaking, the crowds at these 
various places of amusement are orderly and 
well-behaved, very little intoxication is ob- 
served, and fights between individuals are 
of very rare occurrence, Perhaps this is so 
because of the probability in each case of a 
fatal termination, for in that country every- 
one goes armed. 

The government issues a license for a 
nominal fee each year to every man of good 
repute to carry a revolver, and, of course, 
those of ill repute carry them anyhow, as 
they do elsewhere, and pay their fines when 
they chance to be arrested. This state of 
affairs makes every man a great deal more 
polite to his neighbor than he otherwise 
might be, and he does not take offense at 
trivial matters so quickly and hurl insultine 
epithets at another. Also, it places the re- 
spectable citizen on an equal footing in the 
matter of arms with the footpad and gun- 
man, and this is so well understood that a 
sober man is never molested on the streets 
of the city or the roads of the country either 
by day or bv night. The crook:knows that 
the man whom he would hold up is well pre- 
pared to take care of himself, and therefore 
the holdup does not occur. How different 
this from the state of affairs in some of the 
alleged highly-civilized cities of the world. 
where the merchants are encouraged to 


place on sale the very latest products of the 
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gunmaker’s art so that the ‘‘thugs” and 
“apaches” may have no difficulty in arming 
themselves for the purpose of holding up. 
robbing and murdering respectable. law 
abiding citizens who are prevented by the 
concealed-weapons laws from bearing arms 
for their own defense. I am convinced that 
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in some of these cities the effectiveness of 
the police force would be doubled if every 
responsible citizen was licensed to carry a 
revolver. 

With these views we most heartily con- 
cur. EDITOR. 


The Savage Rifles 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been watch- 
ing the articles in Outdoor Life’s Arms and 
AmMunition department with much interest. 
I cannot understand why Mr. Haines, in his 
articles on the Model 99 Savage, has ne- 
glected to find fault with the safety used on 
same. How many readers of Outdoor Life 
have attempted a rapid second shot with 
the Model ’99 Savage, only to find the 
safety has “slipped in,’ due to the weak- 
ness of the safety spring, and the safety 
being touched by the second finger in grasp- 
ing the grip of the gun? Now I do not own 
a Savage, but have used a few dozen of 
them, and can say that I have never vet 
used one that hasn’t had the above-men- 
tioned fault. Of course, these guns had 
seen a few years’ service. If I was purchas. 
ing a Model ’99 I would also purchase a half 
dozen extra safety springs. 

And again, I don’t like the trigger loca- 
tion, it being too far forward in the trigger 
guard to suit me, because I keep my trigger 
finger inside the guard while throwing the 
lever, and in using this method the Savage 
trigger very often spikes the trigger finger 
severely. Now I suppose I’ll receive a ter- 
rific bombardment from the Haines-Savage 
camp! . 

If the readers want a pointer on testing 
rifles and ammunition for accuracy, just 
listen: During the latter part of October 
my brother and I were hunting on Van- 
couver Island; we camped about seven 
miles south of Alberni, and one day while 
on my way to Alberni I met an enthusiastic 
hunter from “Old Town” (Alberni). He 
said he was going to “the summit” for deer; 
on his shoulder was a Savage. He handed 
me the gun; upon the barrel was stamped 
“303”; then he handed me a cartridge, and 
on its head was “W. R. A. Co. .30 W. C. Ff.” 
I asked him how it was that he was using 
.30-30 cartridges in a .303 rifle. He said: 
“I do not own the gun, but the owner tried 
it on a log; he missed it with the .303 Sav- 


age cartridge, but hit the log with the .30-30 
Winchester cartridge, and he says the .30-30 
Winchester is the best cartridge for this 
gun; that’s all I know about it.” Maybe 
such a test would be of value to Mr. New- 
ton. Now, that also throws a sidelight on 
the “why” that some would-be hunters can- 
not kill a deer with rifles of the .30-30 class. 
British Columbia. J. E. 


Answer.—The writer has never encoun- 
tered the difficulty of the safety slide of the 
Savage slipping forward under recoil, but 
can easily see that in case of a weak safety 
spring it might happen. He has several 
Savage rifles, in .22 high-power, .25-35, .30-30 
and .303- calibers: also one of the new 
.250-3000 models, but none have developed 
this trouble. As to the position of the trig- 
ger, we anticipate but few sportsmen oper- 
ate the rifle with the finger in the guard, 
but such as do would, we believe, speedily 
have ground for complaint, not only with 
the Savage, but with other makes of rifle 
as well. This might be remedied to a cer- 
tain extent by having the trigger bent back- 
ward somewhat. 

As to the use of the .30-30 cartridges in 
the .303 rifle, this incident well illustrates 
the basis for many of the criticisms of 
weapons which we read. However, the .30-30 
cartridge should not work badly in the .303 
rifle, since the boring and rifling of the 
barrel is identical with that of the .30-30 
barrel, the only difference being in the 
slightly larger chamber of the .303 This 
larger chamber would lead to slightly less 
velocity being deveioped, and to the shell 
being somewhat strained, thus making re- 
loading more difficult, but the net result of 
firing a .30-30 cartridge in a .303 barrel 
would differ but little from that of firing 
the same shell in a .30-30 barrel—a tip for 
those who are temporarily out of the .303 
variety of cartridges. EDITOR. 


A Remodeled Lee Straight Pull Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice in Outdoor 
Life several interesting articles on the re- 
modeling of guns. I will endeavor to de- 
scribe this rifle, a 6mm. Lee Straight Pull. 
I will state that I only used such screws 
and other materials as were on rifle. The 
barrel of this rifle, as made for the U.S.N., 
is 28 inches long. I cut same off at 24 


inches, which I think is right for a hunting 
rifle. The next thing done was to cut off 
stock at lower band, as the photograph 
shows. In fastening forearm to barrel I 
used screw of front band and slot made 
from the band also. 

You will note that magazine is cut down 
as this was in the way of carrying rifle in 
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hand or on shoulder, as rifle balances at 
head of cartridge. The magazine as shown 
holds three cartridges, with one in barrel. 
The shooter has four shots, which is am- 
ple for a high-power rifle. Anyone having 
used the 6mm. rifle will know of its shoot- 
ing qualities, and as the bullet is only 112 
grains in weight, the rifle does not kick 
with its charge of 35 grains of powder. 


Making Revolver 


Editor Outdoor Life:—May I _ suggest 
through Outdoor Life that G. L. Chester try 
splitting his .45s nearly to the base by put- 
ting a piece of thick paper between the 
molds when making bullets. If you put 40 
grains of black powder behind it I think 3 


inches of cedar will be the limit. They 
open right up in my Colt Army Special 
32-20. 


the remodeled arm. 


Il am sure there are readers of Outdoor 
Life who will agree with me when I say 
that the 6mm. is as good or better for hunt- 
ing than the .22 Savage H. P., and I am 
sure, from the effect of the 6mm. on jack- 
rabbits and such small game that it has am- 
ple shocking power for such game as deer 
or larger. M. M. COCHRAN. 

Tex. 


Bullets Mushroom 


Most deer hunters here seem to agree 
with Mr. Tremper, in October issue, regard- 
ing rifles—all of the .30-30 class and lower. 
I own a .32-40 Savage, and when I use UV. 
M. C. high-power shells I guess I’m in with 
the .30-30. I don’t think anything would go 
much farther when shot with a .30-30 than 
if E. W. H. had been there with his .405. 

New York. L. H. CODDINGTON. 


The Noise of Bullets 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Seeing Mr. Polk’s 
article on the Maxim Silencer on the .22 
high-power Savage, I would like to say that 
I agree with the Maxim people that the bul- 
let makes more noise heard by his geese at 
300 yards than the report of his gun. 

A bullet going at 1,200 feet per second or 
over makes a lot of noise. My first intima- 
tion of this was when I once listened to 
some cannon balls pass within a few hun- 
dred yards of me on the beach. It was like 
thunder, and the noise trailed up to the 
cannon, and the report sounded weak at 
that distance. 

I afterward experimented with rifles and 
found that when a bullet went faster than a 
.22 Winchester it made too much noise for 


quiet shooting. (To determine this the bul- 
let should pass near the person some dis- 
tance from the rifle.) This noise at close 
range scares an animal more than a loud 
report some distance away. 

The only rifle I know to use in shooting 
geese on the water at 300 yards, without 
making noise, is a small caliber with a 
heavy bullet, to keep up speed, fired at a 
velocity so as not to come near the birds 
at more than about 1,100 feet per second. 
But if he or anyone else can hit geese at 
that range with that kind of a rifle, I would 
like to hear of it. 

A silencer does not cut out all the noise, 
but it ought to stop more than the 50 per 
cent he found if the bullet noise was elim- 
inated. GORDON GAMMANS. 


An Old Flint-Lock 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am enclosing a 
picture of an old flint-lock gun. So far as I 
am able to learn, there have been no flint- 
locks used in this country since the Lewis 
and Clark expedition in 1805. The flint-lock, 


I find, was invented in the year 1630. Think- 


ing that it might be of interest, as it is a 
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type of the original gun, I send along this 
picture. The stock is black walnut; the 
steel is hand-forged; the “duck-bill” ham- 
mer has a set-screw on top, making it pos- 
sible to fasten in place a piece of flint. 
The steel, which is struck by the flint, rests 
on a spring, enabling it to give when struck 






































Flint-lock gun and petrified Indian skull, 
found in the Devil’s Corral, Idaho, July 18, 
1914. 


by the hammer. The right side of the gun 
is ornamented with a strip of copper, on 
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which is carved a dragon.. In all, it shows 
a nice piece of hand workmanship. 

I dug this gun up while making trail in 
the “Devil’s Corral,” on Snake River, July 
18, this year. It was under damp ground, 
about eight inches. (One can imagine this 
old flint-lock could tell a great history of 
Indian warfare if it could only talk.) The 
“Devil’s Corral” has borne its name for 
many years, and is certainly appropriately 
named, It is surrounded by a rim rock two 
to six hundred feet in height and was only 
accessible by one narrow trail. It is said to 
have been a stronghold of the Shoshone In- 
dians. It has a nice flowing spring, and was 
supposed to possess a secret “gold mine,” 
wherein the Shoshone Indians got their 
wealth. The Devil’s Corral was later used 
by cattle thieves and horse rustlers, as hun- 
dreds of heads could be corraled and the 
trail guarded by one man. 

In the picture also is what resembles an 
Indian’s skull; it is a porous rock, will float, 
and perhaps is a petrified skull. I also 
found this in the Devil’s Corral this year. 
The two old-timers together, as in the pic- 
ture, attract a great deal of attention, espe- 
cially from tourists and sightseers who visit 
the great Shoshone Falls, the Twin Fails 
and the Devil’s Corral. 

Idaho. HARRY H. KINSEY. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


Geo. McCreary, Denair, Cal.—I have re- 
cently purchased a new .22 high-power rifle. 
I find it hard to keep the rifle barrel clean. 
I have shot but two boxes of shells in it, and 
the barrel looks as though I had shot fifty. 
Can you tell me where the trouble lies? 


Answer.—The first point to determine is 
whether or not you have metal fouling in 
your rifle. One brand of cartridges for this 
rifle uses cupro-nickel-jacketed bullets, and 
these will “bug up” the bore of your rifle 
“to beat the band.” Therefore I would first 
give it a treatment with the metal fouling 
solvent, formula for which was printed in 
this department in the January issue. You 
may also get metal fouling from copper- 
jacketed bullets if you have let the rifle 
rust a little and then used it when in that 
condition. The treatment will insure the 
removal of all traces of copper and nickel, 
and the rifle should give no further trouble 
if kept clean, dry and well oiled. If rusting 
has set in, heat a teakettle full of water to 
boiling and, placing the muzzle of the riile 
in the bottom of a pan on the floor, hold the 
barrel vertically and slowly pour the kettle 
of water through the bore, the point being 
to get the barrel just as hot as the water 
will make it and keep it hot just as long. 
A second kettle of water will do no harm, 
The heat kills the rusting tendency, and the 
rifle can then be thoroughly dried, cleaned 





and oiled, and should give no more trouble. 
If the rusting has attacked the bore suffi- 
ciently to slightly roughen it but without 
making pits deep enough to be visible, this 
will lead to metal fouling when the rifle is 
used, regardless of the ammunition used, 
and it would be best to return it to the fac- 
tory to be repolished. The rifle barrel 
should look no different after using fifty 
boxes of cartridges than after using two 
boxes. Aside from the metal fouling a sin- 
gle shot will make the rifle just as dirty as 
one hundred shots, and it needs cleaning 
just as thoroughly.—Editor. 


Clarence Aikens (Chief of Police), Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska.—I am contemplating the pur- 
chase of a Colt S. A. Frontier model revol- 
ver, and intend to have same equipped with 
target sights and would like your opinion as 
to the best sights to order. I have never 
used target sights on a six-gun—in fact, the 
old .45 I now own has no sights at all; that 
is, no front sight—but I want a gun to carry 
on my fishing trips, and for such purpose I 
need all the sights I can muster, and then 
some. I have carried the old .45 that is 
with me now since since ’91, the time Frank 
Canton tried to make Wyoming a cattle 
ranch for the big cattle men, and I have no 
fault to find with it, but if there is anything 
better I would like to get in on it, so I would 
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like to know what you think of the .45 auto- 
matic Colt. 


Answer.—The purpose for which you in- 
tend to use the revolver calls imperatively 
for first-class sights. The Lyman Gunsight 
Corporation of Middlefield, Conn., can fur- 
nish you a front sight which can be attached 
by filing the top of the present front sight 
down to the proper height, then place the 
new sight astride the stub of the old and pin 
it through. This makes a very good sight 
as far as it goes, but be sure the new sight 
is high enough. The rear sight presents a 
more difficult problem, The rear sight used 
on the Officer’s model seems to call for 
more metal than is found in the Military 
model Colt. The Smith & Wesson people 
could attach one of their target sights, but 
they will not put it on a Colt gun. Some 
years ago the writer obtained a beautiful 
Colt New Service revolver, Military model, 
.45 caliber, pearl handles and encrusted with 
engraving, in a pawnshop in New York city 
at a decided bargain. The sights did not 
suit and here is the way we fixed it: In the 
frame, just above where the firing pin went 
through, we drilled a hole from the top 
downward, locating it exactly in the center 
of the sight line, and tapped it for a 3-32- 
inch screw with a 40 thread. We then made 
a screw, the threaded portion of which fitted 
the hole, but which had a cylindrical head 
about 1% inch in diameter and about 3-16 
inch from top to bottom. We cut a slot 
through the center of this head, as for an 
ordinary screw, but the slot was about 1-16 
inch wide. We countersunk the screw head 
into the frame, so when it was put in place 
it screwed down till the top of the screw 
head was slightly above the frame of the 
revolver. This gave a level top for the rear 
sight, which was the slot in the screw head, 
and we had adjustment to 1-80 inch by ro- 
tating the screw one-half turn. This was 
not adjustable for windage, but did nicely 
for elevation and made a very satisfactory 
sight. In fact, although this was done seven 
years ago, we have never had occasion to 
use a windage adjustment and prefer a re- 
volver without this adjustment once the 
sights are properly lined, since it never gets 
moved accidentally and we have never 
found adjustment for varying winds neces- 
sary. It is desirable to attach the rear sight 
first, then determine how far above the bar- 
rel the foresight tip should come before 
ordering the foresight. This can easily be 
determined by fastening on a temporary 
foresight until the weapon is lined up, when 
the height of the foresight can be measured. 

The .45 Colt automatic is a fine weapon, 
but not sufficiently so to “make a man leave 
home” when he is wedded to a Colt .45 and 
wants to shoot straight rather than fast. 
It all depends upon what you wish to do 
with the gun. If for self-defense the speed 
of the automatic is a factor, but if to be 
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used to shoot small game or for target prac- 
tice, where speed of fire is less important, 
the revolver still deserves its many friends. 
—Editor. 


Roy Strong, Red Bluff, Cal.—I am in thé 
market for a .22, and would like to ask your 
opinion on a few questions. I have a .22 
Savage automatic, and after firing it in 
water I can take the bullet and almost drop 
it through the barrel. Only a slight pressure 
on the cleaning rod is required to force it 
through. Would a bullet after being fired 
from a Savage Model ’14 do the same? I 
use Winchester Lesmok cartridges only and 
presume the barrels of each model are of 
the same diameter, but was of the opinion 
that the repeater had more upsettage on 
being fired than the automatic. Has the 
Meriden Model 15 a smaller bore than the 
Savage, and is it a desirable gun to buy? 
Any information on the said gun will be 
greatly appreciated. 


Answer.—The bores of the Model 14 Sav- 
age and the .22 Savage automatic are of the 
same diameter across the grooves. We have 
an impression that there is not sufficient 
power in a .22 long-rifle cartridge to cause 
any upsettage, but may be mistaken.. We 
are not familiar with the Meriden rifle. 
Perhaps some of our subscribers who have 
had experience with it may be able to help 
us out on these questions, and we would 
welcome any information bearing upon 
either proposition. While the humble .22 
rim-fire has not the dignity and is not in- 
vested with the romance of the larger rifles, 
which are carried to tue ends of the earth 
in pursuit of the noblest game, yet it is in- 
disputable that they are used in far greater 
numbers and contribute more, in the aggre- 
gate, to the enjoyment of those devoted to 
the spiraled tube than do the larger sizes of 
rifles, and this not only somewhat, but many 
times over. There are hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and boys so situated as to 
be unable to use the larger rifles, yet who 
find keen enjoyment in the use of the little 
.22, even though in the confines of a “cellar 
range” in a city; while the number of those 
who have begun their shooting career with 
the little “popguns” and thus been lead to 
something larger is legion. We feel that 
these little weapons are entitled to more 
notice than they receive, and would be glad 
to publish more information concerning 
them,—Editor. 


Arthur M. Jones, San Francisco, Cal.—As 
I am a constant reader of your magazine, I 
take the liberty of asking for some informa- 


tion regarding automatic pistols. The Gov- 
ernment model Colt’s auto pistol is, I under- 
stand, the most reliable one on the market. 
Is it possible to get a record of its test from 
the Government departments? Why do 
some of the writers in your magazine claim 
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it is not to be relied upon? Is it as power- 
ful as the .45-caliber, single-action Colt’s 
revolver? Is the .38-caliber Savage auto pis- 
tol a reliable gun? My experience with 
these guns is very limited. I had a .38-cal- 
iber Colt’s auto pistol and could never fire 
more than four or five shots without a jam. 
I wrote to the makers and was told that 
they had never had any complaint before. 
With the .32-caliber Savage auto pistol I 
never had a single jam or mis-fire, although 
I fired several hundred shots with it. What 
is the reason the U. S. Government would 
not accept the Luger auto? 


Answer.—The tests of the Ordnance De- 
partment of our army pronounced the Colt 
the most reliable of all automatic pistols 
submitted in competition. Your congress- 
man will get you a copy of the report of the 
board which made the tests. No article was 
ever placed before the public which did not 
meet criticism from some and also undue 
praise from others. The autoloading pistol 
is not as powerful as the Colt .45 revolver. 
The army tests made in 1907, and which 
were, to the best of our knowledge, con- 
ducted with the same type of ammunition 
now in use, gave results as follows: 

Colt Automatic—Velocity 793 ft.-sec.; pen- 
etration, 5% inches. 

Colt Revolver—Velocity, 956 ft.-sec.; pen- 
etration, 6.3 inches. 

S. & W. Revolver—Velocity, 1,007 ft.-sec.; 
penetration, 6.8 inches. 

The only statement in this report con- 
cerning the weights of bullets used is that 
the minimum weight is to be 230 grains. 
The combination of weight and velocity rep- 
resented in the penetration indicates that 
the bullet weights were practically identical, 
and the results show the relative power of 
the three different arms. The superiority 
of the S. & W. revolver over the Colt was 
probably due to the somewhat closer fitting 
between cylinder and barrel. The .380-cal- 
iber Savage automatic pistol has been found 
by the writer to be a very reliable weapon, 
and also to be by far the most accurate of 
any pocket automatic he has ever used. The 
Government report mentioned will indicate 
the reasons why the Government did not 
accept the Luger pistol. We have not a 
copy of this last report at hand, but can 
state from memory that the Luger was elimi- 
nated early in the tests, and the principal 
contest was between the Colt and the Sav- 
age pistols, all others being totally out- 
classed by these.—Editor. 


Guy Ford, B. C., Canada.—I should be 
greatly obliged if you would give me any 
information as to reloading the .45 Colt auto 
pistol cartridge. Perhaps some of your sub- 
scribers may have tried reloading this cart- 


ridge. I was thinking of reloading with a 
hard lead bullet or black or semi-smokeless 
powder. I want as strong a load as possible, 
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but don’t care to handle smokeless powder 
much. Where can I get -molds and reload- 
ing tools? The .45 auto ammunition is 
pretty expensive, and I do a good deal of 
shooting at small game, besides deer. I got 
one black bear this fall. I consider the .45 
Colt auto (old model) about the best auto 
matic for a saddle man; there are no safe- 
ties outside to bother with, and the gun can 
be carried at half-cock like the old single- 
action, which I have used a lot and like best, 
next to the auto. 

The Luger is a dandy gun for a trapper. 
I saw an article by A. C. Rowell, who has 
been writing in Outdoor Life about bear- 
trapping (and against it) some time back, 
giving the Luger a great boost, and I agree 
with him; it is a great gun to shoot, but I 
don’t like the hammerless feature; can’t get 
used to the idea of carrying a gun at full- 
cock on a horse, and the Luger is slow for 
a horseman if not carried that way. On 
foot, with two hands free, it is good med- 
icine, though I don’t like the grip safety. 

The Colt .45 auto is very powerful and has 
great velocity, yet is pretty light, balances 
well, and is of good, big caliber. The bullet 
is of the same weight as the .44-40—200 
grains—but seems to shoot much harder. 
An automatic is much easier to keep clean 
than a six-gun, I find. After rounding off 
the square edges of the wood stocks and 
thinning them some, its grip suited me much 
better. I dressed them down smooth and 
then hand-carved them, which seemed to 
make the handle of the gun fit my hand bet- 
ter than any other auto; not so good, of 
course, as the old reliable single-action. 


Answer.—The .45 Colt automatic can be 
reloaded with lead bullets without difficulty. 
The Marlin Firearms Company of New Ha- 
ven, Conn., furnish Ideal reloading tools for 
this purpose. You will need a shell muzzle 
resizer to resize the necks of the shells 
before reloading, making them sufficiently 
small that the bullet, when seated, is held 
friction-tight. If the muzzle sizer sent is too 
large for this, send it back with a good hard 
kick, and they will send you one which is 
right. Members of a rifle club affiliated 
with the National Rifle Association may 
purchase the metal-cased bullets from the 
Government at about 50 cents per 100. 
However, the cast bullet is just as good for 
practical sporting purposes. We have never 
had any experience in reloading these cart- 
ridges with black powders. For this purpose 
you should use a very fine powder, such as 
Hazard FFFG or FFFFG in grain. We very 
much doubt your meeting with success in 
the use of black powders, as the powder ca- 
pacity of the shell is so small your load 
would be very light. This shell has but 
about one-third the powder room of the .45 
Colt or .44 W. C. F. You will have no diffi- 
culty in using Bull’s-eye smokeless powder, 
for which the cartridge was designed, if you 
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are careful to follow directions carefully.— 
Editor. 


David P. Platt, Dickerson, Md.—A couple 
of years ago I owned fourteen different re- 
volvers and pistols, of various makes and 
calibers, including a couple of automatics. 
All these guns I shot, some more and others 
less, my chief idea being to pick out two, 
for I realized that by shooting a great num- 
ber of guns no degree of accuracy would 
ever be obtained with any of them. So after 
burning a good deal of powder in these fire- 
arms, and thereby making myself quite ob- 
jectionable to my neighbors, I succeeded in 
selecting from this “gang” two guns that I 
thought would best fulfill my requirements 
—one as a belt gun and the other for the 
pocket. The remainder I sold as soon as 
possible, as I had no further use for them, 
and then got down to business with my two 
pets in order to become sufficiently profi- 
cient to be able to hold my own with the 
other gun cranks in this community. 

The two selected were a .38 Colt Army 
Special with a 6-inch barrel and checked 
walnut grips, and a .38 Smith & Wesson 
hammerless with 34-inch barrel. Should Mr. 
Thomas hear of this selection am sure I’d 
be accused of carrying a pea-shooter and 
called down for selling my .44 S. A. A. Colt 
and taking the Army Special in preference. 
However, these guns in this locality satisfy 
my needs to a tee, and I have never regret- 
ted the choice made. 

But this is the point about which I started 
to write. Please excuse my taking up so 
much of your time with the above prelim- 
inary remarks. 

Until recently my work has been so con- 
veniently situated as to enable me to take 
my hammerless out for a little “airing” 
every week or so, althou,h most of my at- 
tention was centered on my belt gun, so that 
the smaller revolver lay idle most of the 
time in my desk drawer. Since coming into 
this part of the state, no opportunity for 
shooting came along until a couple of days 
ago, when I was delighted to get my gun to 
work again. She hadn’t been fired for about 
a month, and during that time had traveled 
around with me in my pocket two or three 
nights in each week. 

In looking the arm over before starting 
out had noticed several times there was a 
good deal of oil on the heads of the shells 
around the primers, but thought nothing of 
it until this last trial. Out of the five cart- 
ridges two of them exploded miserably, one 
throwing the bullet but a few feet before it 
dropped to the ground, and the other went 
off with a snap and a “fizz,” leaving the 
bullet in the mu zle of the gun. The ammu- 
nition was what I had always considered the 
best, being (Winchester) .38 S. & W. smoke- 
less. 

I wish you would please tell me what you 
think was the cause of this peculiar per- 
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formance on the part of the ammunition; 
the only excuse for it I could think of was 
possibly some of the oil leaking in around 
the primers. If you can give me some ex- 
planation, you will greatly oblige. 


Answer.—lIn the absence of a thorough ex- 
amination of the cartridges, which might 
throw more light on the subject, it would 
seem your idea that some of the oil had 
penetrated the joint between the primer and 
its cup, thus injuring the primer composi- 
tion or the powder, or both, is probably 
correct. This would have just the effect 
noted by you, and, in the absence of any 
other abnormal condition being noticed, it 
was probably the cause of the trouble.— 
Editor. 


F. B. Burton, Stratford, Conn.—I have a 
Bullard repeater, Model 1886, and caliber 
.45-85, taking a 290-grain bullet, manufac- 
tured by the Bullard Repeating Arms Com- 
pany of Springfield, Mass., now, I believe, 
out of business. Can you tell me how this 
gun compares with the present-day ones? 
When empty the gun weighs 10 pounds, and 
its action is very similar to the Winchester 
Model 1873. This gun was intended to use 
black powder only, though possibly Lesmok 
might be safe. The condition of the gun is 
perfect both inside and out. Any informa- 
tion you may have relating to the manufac- 
turers and about the gun itself will be appre- 
ciated, and an answer either personal or 
through your magazine, will be awaited with 
interest. 


Answer.—The Bullard rifle has not been 
manufactured for a great many years. It 
was made in several calibers and in both 
single-shot and repeater models, and the 
weapons, so far as we have seen them, were 
very finely made. They used ammunition 
different from contemporaneous rifles to 
quite an extent, as a rule using heavier 
charges of powder and being decidedly more 
powerful. The business and patents were 
purchased by the Winchester Company and 
their manufacture discontinued, and very 
few of the rifles are now to be found. When 
the writer first began making occasional 
trips to New York city there was a beauti- 
ful specimen of their single-shot rifles on 
sale at the “Old Curiosity Shop,” a pawn- 
broker’s salesroom on Park Row, which 
was a sort of Mecca for the rifle crank; it 
was offered at about $6, and we always 
promised ourselves that rifle “when our 
ship came in.” However, before that time 
arrived the skyscraper had moved too far 
up Park Row, and the Old Curiosity Shop 
was but a great hole in the groynd, prepara- 
tory to a twenty-story building, when we 
went there to purchase. Therefore it joined 
the beautiful “Blake” rifle on sale in the 
same place in the list of regrets. The action 
of the Bullard was ample for »black-powder 
cartridges or for semi-smokele or Lesmok 
powders, but we would not “.vise using 
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smokeless powders at pressures exceeding 
those of the black powders.—Editor. 


L. L. Hendricks, Coalinga, Cal.—Will the 
editor of the Arms and Ammunition depart- 
ment of your magazine answer the follow- 
ing questions: First, what brand of powder 
and how many grains are used in the .30 
army cartridge by the Winchester people? 
Second, is the .30 army commonly known 
as .30-40 or .30-50? Third, what brand of 
powder and how many grains are used in 
the .25-35 and .30-30 by the Winchester peo- 
ple? Fourth, is there a difference in the 
load of the .25-35 and .25-36 by the Win- 
chester people? If so, what is it? Fifth, in 
some cartridges, as, for instance, the .38-55, 
there is used but 48 grains of powder; 
what does the “55” stand for; in the .25-35 
and .30-30 what does the “35” and “30” 
mean? 


Answer.—None of the cartridge factories 
will give the loads used by them in their 
ammunition. However, in most cases the 
different factories use the same _ loads, 
which can be determined by pulling the 
bullets from the shells and inspecting and 
weighing the powder. Therefore the fol- 
lowing figures pertain to the loads as used 
by the different factories rather than to the 
Winchester product alone: First, the usual 
load for the .30 army cartridge, or Krag, 
with 220-grain bullet, is 34 grains W. A. 
powder. Target shooters used to increase 
this to 36 grains for long-range work in the 
days when the Krag was the accepted long- 
range target rifle. Second, the “.30 army” 
cartridge is also known as the “.30-40,” being 
the cartridge used in the Krag rifle. The 
“30-50” is a name sometimes applied to the 
cartridge used in the New Springfield serv- 
ice rifle. Third, the regular charge for the 
.25-35 cartridge with 117-grain bullet is 19 
grains Lightning powder, but 20 grains 
makes a decidedly better load. It burns 
more completely and consequently more 
uniformly and the pressures are not at all 
excessive. The regular charge for the .30-30 
shell with 170-grain bullet is 27 grains 
Lightning. Both these charges are in ex- 
cess of the amount stated upon the powder 
can, but are determined by drawing the 
bullets from factory-ioaded ammunition and 
weighing the charges. They should not be 
used unless the powder is very carefully 
weighed, as they should under no circum- 
stances be exceeded, and when powder is 
measured the results are not uniform, and 
an overcharge may result, which is the 
reason the powder factories direct smaller 
charges; it gives a margin cf safety where 
charges are not accurately weighed. Fourth, 
the Winchester Company load the .25-36 
cartridge with less powder than used in the 
.25-35. There is no reason for this apparent 
to the outsider, since the bullet used is the 
same and th. 25-36 has slightly more pow- 
der room tin the .25-35, and should use 
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about 1 grain more powder. We cannot 
state the exact amount which this cartridge 
is underloaded by this factory. Fifth, when 
the .38-55 cartridge was first placed on the 
market it, like other cartridges of that time, 
used a folded head of quite thin brass. 
When the use of thicker shells with solid 
brass heads became the rule it was neces- 
sary to change either the outside or inside 
dimensions of the shell to accommodate the 
increased amount of metal used. To en- 
large the outside of the shell would involve 
rechambering the rifles then in use before 
they would fit, therefore they took the nec- 
essary space from the inside, thus reducing 
the capacity of the shell from its original 
55 grains to 48 grains. Similarly the ca- 
pacity of the .45-70 shell was reduced to 
about 66 grains instead of 70 grains. The 
“55” of the .38-55 shell, therefore, represents 
the grains of powder which it originally 
held. The “35” of the .25-35 shell is sup- 
posed to represent the capacity of the shell 
measured by black powder, and it is about 
correct. The .25-36 was originally a black- 
powder shell and used 36 grains powder. 
The .25-35 holds about 1 grain less—suffi- 
cient for christening purposes. In the .30-30 
shell the first member represents the cal- 
iber, while the second member is supposed 
to, but does not, represent the powder ca- 
pacity. In the early days of the develop- 
ment of smokeless powder our factories 
were all at sea as to charges, as were our 
sportsmen for names. The sportsmen were 
accustomed to designating cartridges by the 
caliber-powder-charge-bullet-weight method, 
and would not be denied. The Winchester 
Company designated this cartridge the “.30 
W. C. F.,” as they did the Krag cartridge 
the “.30 U. S. Army.” The sportsmen at 
once termed them “.30-30” and “.30-40,” re- 
spectively, and the factories were practi- 
cally compelled to accept the sportsmen’s 
nomenclature. The efforts of the sportsmen 
to designate the New Springfield cartridge 
a “.30-50” came so late that this name never 
became popular.—Editor. 


E. E. Masters, Alma, Mont.—I noticed in 
your last number an article about the Reed 
& Co. .25 special cartridge with a 117-grain 
bullet and a velocity of 3,100 ft.-sec. What 
company manufactures this cartridge? 
Where could they be purchased? Could 1 
get the 95 model Winchester rifle, fitted 
with a new barrel, to handle this cartridge? 
If so, by whom do you think this rifle could 
be depended upon to handle this cartridge? 


Answer.—The cartridge you mention was 
developed by Mr. Newton, who has fur- 
nished a number of rifles for its use to dif- 
ferent sportsmen. If you will write the 
Newton Arms Company, whose advertise- 
ment appears in another column, they will 
be able to give you full information.— 
Editor. 

































Smith motor cyclists enjoying a lunch, 


An Ingenious Attachment for a Bicycle 


Is cycling to receive another revolution? mounting is independent and entirely flexi- 
It would look very possible, judging froma ble so it does not tend to support the bi- 
new appliance that has just been placed on cycle or affect the balance in any way. The 
the market. It is the Smith Motor Wheel, entire power plant, including the motor, with 
made by the A, O. Smith Co., of Milwaukee, magneto, carburetor, driving gear and gaso- 
Wis. It consists of a gasoline motor mount- line tank, is carried on this extra wheel and 
ed on a small wheel, which may be readily is exceedingly compact, The power from the 
applied to any ordinary bicycle. The motor motor drives this wheel, and its own weight 
wheel, which has a pneumatic tire, is placed on the ground affords sufficient traction to 
beside the rear bicycle wheel, but the push the bicycle. 











Our Big Special Fishing Number for March 


The next number (March) of Outdoor Life will be devoted almost ex- 
clusively to fishing subjects. It will be edited by O. W. Smith, our peerless 
angling editor, and will be the most interesting and valuable number of a 
spertsman’s magazine that has ever been given up to the subject before. 
Some of America’s most famous fishermen have written papers for it, while 
the Angling Department—which is always instructive and entertaining—will 
be doubled in size and interest. 

As a medium for all classes of advertisers the March number will be 
invaluable, as many thousands of extra copies will be sent out to fishing 
tackle dealers, sporting goods dealers and fishermen throughout the United 
States. All copy for advertising in that number should be in hand not later 
than February 5. 




















FISHING TACKLE AND IMPLEMENTS 











TRADE. MARK REG: U.S. PAT CFF 


Won 22 Prizes—1914 


*““BRISTOL”’ Steel Fishing Rods won twenty-two prizes in the 1914 Field & Stream National 
Fishing Contest. They won all four of the prizes in the: Lake Trout contest, and first, second 
and third prizes for Landlocked Salmon. They also won first, second and third prizes for 
Small Mouth Bass in Class B; first, second and third prizes for Small Mouth Bass in Class C. 
Also the Grand Prize for Small Mouth Black Bass. 


In addition, ‘‘ BRISTOL”’ Steel Fishing Rods won first prize for Large Mouth Black Bass; 
first and second prizes for Muscallonge; first Grand Prize for Wall Eyed Pike, and other minor 
prizes, making up a total of twenty-two. 


When you study these figures you will see that the ‘‘BRISTOL’’ Steel Fishing Rods made a 
very splendid showing in each of the classes. We make a ‘‘BRISTOL”’ Steel Fishing Rod for 
each kind of fishing and each ‘‘ BRISTOL” is guaranteed for three years. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


The “ BRISTOL” catalogue fully describes more than thirty-six “BRISTOL” Rods and 
shows most of them in half-tone reproduction—Fly Rods, Bait Rods, Bait Casting Rods, 
Still Fishing Rods, Muscallonge Rods, Salt Water Rods, etc. 


You will be able to pick out a beautiful kit of rods from the catalogue. See the descrip- 
tion of five rods in our January ad in OUTDOOR LIFE. Send for catalogue today and 
have a complete description. 


If your dealer cannot get the rods you want promptly, write us and we will supply you. 


The new 1915 “ BRISTOL” calendar is a full color reproduction of an oil painting by Philip R. Goodwin, 
the noted outdoor-sports artist. Size 164220 inches. A handsome decoration for home, den or camp. 


Sent prepaid, only on receipt of 15c. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., 88 Horton Street, BRISTOL, CONN. 


Pacific Coast Branch, Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 











OUTDOOR LIFE 


Some New Books 


Black Forest Souvenirs, by Henry W. Shoe- 
maker; 404 pages; illustrated; the Bright- 
Faust Co., Reading, Pa. 


The author of this entertaining volume has 
camped, hunted and fished among the tim- 
ber-clad mountains of “the Black Forest” 
and there collected the folk-lore and pioneer 
romances which appear in this book. As in- 
teresting as any novel are the tales of the 
outlaws, the hunting of big game, the perils 
of the trappers and the hardships and the 
romances of the pine woods and the great 
hemlock belt covering nine of the northern 
counties of Pennsylvania. Mr. Shoemaker 
has done the public a service in collecting 
and publishing these pioneer tales of actual 
experience from first hand, the legends and 
all the fascinating folk-lore of a simple 


people in the mountains before and during 
the lumbering period. 


Sylvia’s Experiment, by Margaret R. Piper; 
280 pages; $1.25 net; the Page Co., Boston. 


The story of “Sylvia’s Experiment” tells 
of the success of a certain experiment, and 
incidentally unfolds several charming ro- 
mances. The heroine, Sylvia Arden. was a 
college girl of means and with a handsome 
and commodious home, but with no family. 
She craved a family and determined to gath- 
er together the kind of a family that seemed 
to her ideal. How she did this is unfolded 
in the interesting story of what is called the 
experiment. The book is delightfully enter- 
taining; there are no dull pages. no over- 
drawn situations, no labored plots. It is 
healthful, cheerful, uplifting. 





The sportsmen of the country will be glad 
to know that the Hunter brothers have again 


assumed control of the Hunter Arms Co. of 
Fulton, N. Y. 


Trade Literature 


The New York Sporting Goods Co., 15 and 
17 Warren street, New York, have issued a 
very large and comprehensive book entitled 
“Sportsmen’s Handbook,” comprising nearly 
500 pages. It is edited by Powhatan R. Rob- 
inson, and, aside from listing and describing 
every conceivable thing in the’ sporting 
goods line, has some valuable chapters on 
hunting big game and {fishing in the various 
states and Canada. Send for a copy and men- 
tion this notice. 


The Brewster Transportation Co., Ltd., of 
Banff, Alberta, Canada, has issued a pretty 
folder descriptive of their guiding business 
which they send out gratis. Dozens of Ko- 
dak pictures of game, and a map, embellish 
the book. This company has also published 
a beautiful calendar in colors, the pictorial 
portion of which portrays a fight with a 
grizzly, drawn by C. M. Russell. 


CALENDARS. 


The Hercules Powder Co., of Wilmington, 
Del., this year has issued its calendar in six 
sheets, the first one covering January and 
February, the second March and April, etc., 


and each sheet containing a beautiful pic- 
ture in colors appropriate to the season. As 
usual, these calendars are sent to sportsmen 
on request, 


The Ross Rifle Co. (Dept. S-15, Quebec, 
Canada), has sent us their new calendar, 
which shows a pretty girl in the woods with 
a Ross rifle as her companion. The wood- 
land effect, as well as that of the figure, 
are exceedingly pleasing. A limited number 
of these calendars, we believe, are being 
sent out on receipt of 6 cents. 


The Winchester calendar this year pictures 
an eagle, with wings outstretched and talons 
extended, trying to capture a young kid on 
the rocky side of a mountain. The mother 
is shown heroically fighting off the bird. It 
i instructive and realistic picture, 


18 a very 
beautifully drawn. 


The Peters Cartridge Co. of Cincinnati has 
produced an effect in their new calendar that 
will please the lover of shotgun and dog. A 
brace of setters is shown ranging in mighty 
good-looking bird cover; one of the dogs 
being in the act of pointing. The drawing 
is by the well-known artist, G. Muss-Arnolt. 








for its passage (in the states 





Our Bear-Protective Bill 


The bear bill that we have drawn up, text and arguments in favor of 
which appeared in our January number, is making splendid progress, espe- 
We have received assurances at time 
of going to press that it will be presented at the present assemblies of Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Montana and Colorado, and believe that when plans for 
its presentation have matured in other states, we may have the satisfaction 
of seeing it go before at least a half dozen assemblies this winter. 

What its fate may be of course it is too early at this writing to surmise, 
but we have no hesitancy in predicting that the names of the men responsible 
in which 
blazoned in letters of gold on the hearts of American sportsmen. 
give in a future issue a full report of the work done on this bill by the 
various sportsmen now engaged in pushing it through. 


cially in some of our Western states. 


will be em- 
We shall 


it meets success) 




















